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ques UNIVERSITY IN _ RELAND. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALW. 
Szssion 1858—9. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Dean oF THE Facurty: 
CHARLES CROKER KING, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., M-R.LA. 
PROFESSORS. 


Anatomy, and Physiology—Charles Croker King, M.D., F.R.C.S.1, 


M. 
icine—Nicholas Colahan, M. 

Face o aur ames V. Browne, MB, LR.CS8.I. 

Sear Simon M'Coy, F .R.C.S.1. 
Mavwife Diseases of Women and Children—Richard Doherty, 

wDAV V. Dublin ae Soc 

Medical Jurisprudence—Sim M‘Coy, F.R.C.8.1. 
Modern Languages—Au; “ 5 Bensbae M.D. 
Natural Phiosophy—Arthur H. Curtis, A.M. 

—Thomas H. Rowney, Ph.D. 7 
Natural latory Alexander G. Melville, M.D., Edinburgh; M.R.C.8., 


TA. 
Logit Metaphiys physics—Thomas W. Moffett, AM., LL.D, 
ation Examinations, in the Faculty of Medicine, will 
pe natiation Bea the 9th of October. 
Additional, Matric m Examinations will be held on the 24th 
necessary for those Students only who i: tend to 
the ——_ of M.D. in the Queen’s University, or ~ 
candidates for Scholarships, Exhibitions, or Prizes in t 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
Faculty of Medicine Six Junior Scholarships ef the value of 
In the Faculty, Exhibitions of the value of 13l.ca 


Six each, are appro- 
aya, ana Scholarships and Two “Exhibitions to 


raat of the ak, men » and t) ears, 
second, 
of the value of Oi. each, and Two Exhibi’ 
. each, are appropriated to Students of the 


‘or Scholarshi 
Ta of the value of 
fourth 

it dxaminations for Scholarships and Exhibitions will commence 
on hrm the 23rd October, and be proceedéd with as laid down in 


In addition to the Scholarships and Exhibitions above-mentioned, 
Prizes will be awarded by each Professor at the close of the Session. 

Scholars of the first, second, and third years, are exempted from a 
moiety of the Class 

The Medical School of Queen's College, G alway, affords every 
means for the eyeoens of Medical and surg’ ical Knowl 

oat —- extensive ce ae, beg of Anatomy and 


ria Medica icology, has been 
vided ; bow ppb to to faclitate the rested of ah Obstet tric branch of Medical 


itgomery Museum. 
Science, the College ns Hospi ospitals, to which ‘Steloate axe by a recent 
arrangement itted, contain Two HunpRep Beps, and are visited 
every morning by the "Medical Professors, who deliver Clinical 


In order to induce Medical Students to attend the practice of the 
the entire course of their education, the fee for 
e and Lectures conjointly, has been 


COLLATERAL ScTEN cea-Laboratories ratories and every 
exist for fl the Can sche gets of Chemistry an a Natural Fhosop y- The 
is furnished with a Museum of Natural and a 
Botanical excursions are conducted by the 
Professor in the 
Further nS pee oeees may be had on ay to the Registrar, 
from whom copies of the Prosp 
By order of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 








Sth August, 1858. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants, Dunbridge Station, Salisbury Branch, 8. W. R. 
GEORGE EDMONDSON—Principal. 
Natural aac og 4 and Mathematics—Frederick R. Smith, LL.D. 
Dr. Henry Debus, late Assistant in the Laboratory of 
r Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University of 


Classics and Hughes, M.A., Jeme Pollege, Oxford. 

Modern Languages and Foreign Literature— John Haas, from 
. de Fellen! 'snstitution, Hot Hofw 1 Gwitsenana. 

on ty ~ > br r, from de Fellenberg’s Institu- 


Lee Burr q ge reveling, & tee. —Mr. Richard P. Wright. 


English—Mr. Daniel B. -Beignt wel 
English—Mr, William Tre 
Music—Mr, William Cornwall. 
Terms :— 
For Boys under 12 years ofage £45 annum. 
” poate iatnd under is £3 * 





a. summa extve-( in the fee 
Jorastters: yer ann family, wl except in the 





ROvAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN'S SOCIETY, 





in 

Ria ee sho 
to the General or Special Funds will be grate’ fully 

by the Committee ; Messrs. Spooner & Co., 27, Gracechurc 


Street ; or *¥ 
Office, 2, Walbrook, E. C. E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


Lilie rn —KING’S 2, bce Lon- 
TENNANT, F.GS.. has 








— OBJECTS.—Just aibioa 
%&., a DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the most 








OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. —A 
COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES ON ag —— 

FORM will be delivered by JOHN MARS 

F.R.CS., Coe Surgeon to University 

22nd an of October ; 5th, 12th Toth, and 26t November; 
3rd, 10th, — 17th of December ; 7th, 14th, and 2lst of January, 

1859. is Course will be delivered on Friday evenings, at Eight 

pelocke nTichete Ge for the Course of Twelve Lectures, or 1s. each 

Lecture; to be obtained at the Catalogue Sale Stall, or from 

Messrs. Chay & Hall, 193. ine a _ Summer Course is 

esha das ich Female Students are 

y Order of the Committee o! On Council a Education. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
Established 18i1. Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
Elementary Classes. 

No. 174. For Ladies.—First Lesson, Tuesday, Oct. 12, at 7.15. 

No. 175. For Gentlemen.—First Lesson, Tuesday, Oct. 12, at 8.30. 

No. 176, For Ladies.—First Lesson, Monday, Nov. 8, at 5.15. 

No. 177. For Gentlemen.—First Lesson, Monday, Nov. 8, at 6.30. 

Fee for a course of 50 Lessons— 6d.; ntlemen, 15s. 
THoMAs HEADLAND, Secretary. 


pe KIN. KEL'S CLASSES FOR LADIES in 
GERMAN, ISTORY, and GEOGRAPHY; and MDME. 
KINKEL’S SINGING CLASSES and MUSIC LESSONS will RE- 
‘OMMENCE in Ln at their house, 6, Eastbourne Terrace. 
Four rman Classes, one of them bein ie ADVANCED CLASS 
for the HISTORY OF t GERMAN nhek ATURE, with composi- 
tion and conversation. Two German Evening Classes for Gentlemen. 
The Lectures on the History of Modern ra be cia cg Be 
juary. culars in the pros: us, to appli for to Dr. 
Kinkel, 6, Eastbourne Terrace, W ¥ i ~ 


AL 
College, Hos oN on nis 
h of N 








Sales by Auction. 
TO SHIPPERS, BOOKSELLERS, &c. 
ME.L. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his house, 
eet Street, on THURSDAY, hon Two fol! owing 


Days, an ‘oo Collection of MODERN KS, in every de- 
partinent of Literature, all new, in cloth, &c. 





CHOICE AND EXTENSIVE Sgn ag al 
SHELLS OF THE LATE DR. JOHN KN. 
OWELLS & LYON are ae to 

receive Private Offers for this unrivalled Collection of 
SHELLS Sor MOLLUSCS, as described in this paper of 3rd and 


17th July 
Tickets to see the Collecti d by application to 


be 
Dowetus & Lyon, 13, Sauee Street. Edinburgh 











DR. HORNER ON HEALTH. 
Second Edition, greatly 4 = 1s. 6d. cloth, with Eight 


N HEALTH : WHAT PRESERVES, WHAT 
DESTROYS, AND WHAT RESTORES IT. In ‘Ten Letters 
to a Non-Medical Friend. By JONAH HORNER, M.D. 
“A remarkable publication. For the small sum of 1s. 6d. we ab 
an — of information which could not ave been procured b 
hi reds of guinea visits toa first-class physician. The character ot 
the volume is distinctly indicated by the tii = "British Standard. 


London: Ward & Co., Paternoster Row. 





(GUARANTEED PICTURES BY LIVING 
ARTISTS for SALE, at very moderate prices, at MORBY’S 
Picture Frame Manufactory, 6351 Bisho, ite Street Within. 
Specimens of Frith, Rippingilie le, we Beavis, Lewis, 
apart; Collingwood Fomith, dney Percy, G. Cole, 
yes, hem bf Henderson, Halle, W. yo ett, Rose, John 
Absolon, Horlor, J. , Armfield, Meadows, Mogford, Waine- 
wright, Bromley, hal A wW., id Walter 
Williams, a Meaheaee "Vieke Haynes, Williamson, 
Bates, Puller, Hankes, Watts, & ornices, Girandoles, Loo! 


glasses, and Frames. Repairing oa re-gilding. 
Pid F. OP, 16, Great Marlborough- ~street, 
mdon, by his new charges n 
Gunniaiaen for Publishing Books printed by him until the adios 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted to 
aie care ane best style,and at prices far below the 
ual charg T TO PUBLISH will find it 

maark to their advantage to apply, to him. 

Pretiatate , Estimates, and Particulars forwarded free by return 
of post. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH 
ie o La psh Mia capen ee TG 
jogues of each sen: y to any gentleman in town or 
cars by W. J. ane & Son, B vumi: tists, &c., 
Caxton House, 128, Blackfriars Road, London. 


THES AQUARIUM. LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
28 pages, , and 88 Cuts, for Thirteen Stamps. W. ALFORD 
LLOYD, Fortlan Road, London, Ww. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 


LAST SIX NIGHTS of ae MERCHANT OF VENICE, in con- 
of the KING JOHN on MONDAY, 18th inst. 


rs, A. 
, Bouvi ier, 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 




















Illustrated with many Engravings, in one volume, price 8s. 6d. cloth 
extra; or, in separate volumes, 3s. 6d. aoa on 


EMS FROM THE CORAL ISLANDS ; 
Incidents of Contrast between savage and Christian Life of 
the South Sea Islanders. By the Rev. WILLIAM GILL, of Rarotonga. 
*," A Large Paper handsome Edition, extra gilt, suitable for Draw- 
ing room and Presentation, complete in one volume, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
“ Let the lovers of the marvellous, who are constantly looking out 
for new tales of wonder, yey re this book ; they will find in it more 
to oy their rote han Bulwer, Dickens, or Thack 
The facte here are stranger than fiction. Let a read 
ers ae Siblever that there is a revolutionary that 
pt which they denounce as an imposture, before tints 
systems and instrumentalities of men appear imbecile. Let Christians 
study it; it will hen their faith in the a of their reli- 
gion, and encoura ge them in their efforts to evangelise the world.” — 


The Homilist. 
Ward & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





In Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


OD MANIFEST : a Treatise on the Goodness, 

Wisdom, and Power of Pyne a Manifested in his Works, 

Word, and Personal a , also, how the Permission 

€ Moral and Physical with the Divine Attri- 
ites. By the Rev. 0. PRESCOTT 


London: Hodson & Son, 22, Portugal Street, W.C. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Diagrams, price 9s. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY; ja an Inquiry into Natural Phenomena and 
their Causes for the use of ETON COLLEGE. By the 
Rey. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S., Honorary Fellow of King’s and 
Queen’s Colleges, London. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross; and E. P. Williams, 
— Court, Blackfriars. Eton: E. P. ‘Williams, Bookseller to Eton 
Jollege. 





On MONDAY, and euitng' a week, will be presented Shakspere’s 
Play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Shylock by Mr. C. Kean; Portia by Mrs. C. Kean. 
Preceded by the Farce of DYING FOR LOVE. 


HINA.—GREAT GLOBE.—PEKIN, NING- 
PO, CANTON, —_ the PEIHO, with the DIORAMA of the 
CITIES and PORTS of CHINA, at Three and Eight o’clock. Also, 
the INDIAN DIORAMAS at Twel ve, on , and Eight 
Siete a Globe, Leicester-square. oe from Ten a.m, till 
Ten p. Admission to the whole building, Shilling. 


ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.—THIS 
AFTERNOON.—NEW TRICKS.—LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 
—POLYGRAPHIC HALL, OF William Street, — 
TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.—Previous to Professor Frikell’s 
de eeu ona Renee Tour. Every Evening, at Eight. Saturday 
at vate Boxes, One Guinea ; Box Stalls, 
Orchestra # Stalls, 3s.; Fay 2s.; Amphi' theatre, ls. Places may be 
secured at the Polygraphic Hall,and at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond Street. 











TLAS OF ASTRONOMY. By A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., ‘= aes J. R. Hind, F.R.A.8. 
bea coloured Pla’ = ies letterpress. 
In Imperial Quarto, half. bound neg 2, Pr mh 
‘William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
ey oe GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN ior gba ee nag 
Mrieale Pee and | ST ee nin en ye te 2 
to every im ty beat By the aren of “ The 
General et Companion, 


A 





of books of poor are now so 0 universally i 


acknowledged, that it would be 
mend work by on its merits. po 
one oy es a share in conv: or b. dips however curso- 


inte any newspaper or other every now an 
Thak find the adventege of engi gn 


of Quotations.’ The ee ey 


hances the value of this By the 
readily found chees aulg’ vive an three words of a 
Beciation tiers Soc taagha by the enn,ee remain upon thememory.” 
ante: tan ¥. Shaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Pater- 
er 





Now ready, New Edition, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d. 
[HE WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


SOUTHERN OCEAN. By the Rev. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 
Edited te, the Rev. W. Scorneszr, D.D. With Eight beautifully 
tinted Engravings. 

*,” This vol contains one of the most interesting accounts of 
the Sexeitements and of the Whale Fisheries. The Editor’s 
name will be a suficien guarantee as to the correctness of its 
descriptions. 

London: W. Kent & Co., Fleet Street, and Paternoster Row ; and 
all booksellers, 





Just published, Part-16, price ls., to be completed in 24 Parts. 


HE ESA AS be ENCYCLOPZADIA; 
Dictionary of everything connected with H 

keep FThis work is celenlated fo map iy a want which has lo: 

teria tna of famili rly by those inexpe: 


ies 
enced in the t of 
“Tt isa a raiseworthy contribution to a knowledge of common 
ee ‘mes. 
‘more ‘useful —— has not come under our notice for 
ounnehan: ”—Plymout: 
& ae ee ~ AL. ai with much approbation from the ladies.” — 
Sheffiel 
the wor Rash is Pig intended asa repereery of ne essential to 
the carefu! y Sentinel. 
Now sone Vol.1, price 13s. 6d. cloth. 


London: W. Kent & Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 











Will be ready in a few days, 


ASSELLS ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK, 
for 1859, i i published co The most 


lier int town or poten Lay 





New Work, price 2s 6d.; post-free 2s. 84. 


N THE INFLUENCES OF ELECTRO- 
rdf ad -, the Treatment of certain forms of Nervous 


Complaints, &. By J 
SSE sareon : 


ops 13, Paterno NW. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
‘Will be published on FRIDAY NEXT. 


ConTENTs. 


CCXX. 


I. THE GRENVILLE, PORTLAND, AND PERCEVAL AD- 


MINISTRATIONS. 
. CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. 
. BIRCH’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. 
. M. GUIZOT’S HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 
y. BINOCULAR VISION. 
VI. THE EARLS OF KILDARE. 
. MR. GLADSTONE’S HOMERIC STUDIES. 
. GUY LIVINGSTONE. 
. THE SLAVE TRADE IN 1858. 


X. MR. FROUDE’S REPLY TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


(THE 





BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 56, price 6s. (OCTOBER) contains— 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THE VATICAN GREEK TESTAMENT. 
KALENDARS AND OLD ALMANACS. 
WYCLIFFE—HIS BIOGRAPHERS AND CRITICS. 
M. COMTE’S RELIGION FOR ATHEISTS, 
HERODOTUS—RAWLINSON. 

POLITICAL PARTY SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 
OUR EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. veoh a eee; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Cou 


dl al od oll sol allt ad od 





Just published, price 6s. the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XIV. 


ConTENTS: 
I. CARLYLE’S LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
II. THE RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
Ill, THE SCULPTURES FROM HALICARNASSUS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
IV. WOMAN. 
V. RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND ALEXANDER PUSHKIN- 
VI. THE GREAT REBELLION: MR. SANFORD AND MR. 
FORSTER. 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
VIII. THE ZOUAVE AND KINDRED LANGUAGES. 
IX. CHARLES DICKENS. 
X. PROFESSIONAL RELIGION. 
XI. NOTE IN ANSWER TO COLONEL MURE. 
. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Vil. 





18mo. half-bound, price 6d. Free by post. 
EGG’S FIRST BOOK OF POETRY, designed 
for the use of Schools and Families. Illustrated. 
Uniform with the above, price 6d. each. 
TEGG’S FIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
TEGG’S SECOND BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 
TEGG’S FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


rPHE LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE 
FIRST, Surnamed Cceur de Lion, King of England. By 
Mey E AYTOUN, D.C.L., Editor of “The Ballads of Scot- 


London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





The 33rd Edition of 


([UPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Price 5s. cloth extra, gilt leaves. 


Also, 
The LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 89, 


Also, 
‘ he ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 4to., cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
ls. 6d. 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 





BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
In 9 vols. 8vo. (each volume being a separate work), price 9s. cloth, 
A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, in the Form of Lectures, intended to 


assist the Practice of Domestic I Instruction and Devotion. By JOHN 
BIRD, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 


London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Second History of Rome, Second ns ee Illustrations, 
price 8s., 
H! STORY OF ROME, FOR YOUNG PER- 
SONS. By Mrs. HAMILTON @ 

“The clear, lively, and pleasing {style of pow is oie 
calculated to awaken and sustain the attention.” —Athen 

‘A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discov: orien “of the 
critical school into higegee compe’ ion with the miserable Gold- 
smiths and Pinnocks of out youth.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

Also by the same, 


THE EMPERORS OF ROME, FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO — being a Continuation of the 
History of Rome. 12m 


London: T. nanaats saisieaaias and of any Bookseller. 





FENELON.—The lth Edition of 
XTRACTS “FROM THE RELIGIOUS 


4 WORKS OF FENELON Arghbigoor of Cambra: 
poe Beg from the Original Frenc By MARSHALL. “Feap Feap. 
cloth 
London: T, Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, 


ec 


Conpuir STREET, HANOVER Sqvarz, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


tat 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF THE MARQUESS 
OF HASTINGS, K.G. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA, 
Edited by his Daughter, THE MARCHIONESS OF BUTE. 


Second Edition. In 2 vols, with Map and Index, [Nearly ready, 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A WINTER CAMPAIGN 


IN INDIA IN 1857-58. 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER J. JONES, RN. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, drawn on Stone by Day, from the Author’s Sketches, 
[In the Press, 





TWO YEARS IN SYRIA. 


By J. LEWIS FARLEY, ESQ. 
Late Chief Accountant of the Ottoman Bank, Beyrout. 


In post 8vo, 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF 
WOMEN. 


On fine Tinted Paper, with Illustrations from the Author’s Designs, 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A MAIDEN AUNT. 


In Octavo. [Now ready, 





THOUGHTS ON CHURCH MATTERS IN THE 
DIOCESE OF OXFORD. 


By A LAYMAN AND MAGISTRATE OF THE COUNTY. 





AN ESSAY ON THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 
OF THE CELESTIAL BODIES, 


AND THE EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE OF SCRIPTURE WITH THE MOST 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. 


By JOHN WIDDUP, A.B.LRB.S.1, 


Member of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 


SaunpeErs & Otixy, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Cheaper Edition, collated and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
ECKER’S CHARICLES. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Greeks. With Notes and Excursuses. 
Second Edition, enlarged, 12s. 
BECKER’S GALLUS. Roman Scenes of the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Excursuses. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Octavo, with Maps, 10s. 6d, 
re aaa GEOR: Notes of Study and Travel. 
WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
lege, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 5s, 


GAZPACHO ; or, Summer Months in Spain. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LEMENTS OF LOGIC. By RICHARD 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of 
By the same Author, crown 8vo. 4s.6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 


Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions of poe my ‘HATELY'S 
LOGIC and 8 RIC may still 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








Vol.I.,containing the Four Gospels and the Acts of the§Apostles, 20s. 
[HE GREEK TESTAMENT ; with Ni Notes, 


Grammatical and WILLIAM WEBS 
M.A., of mise} 's College, Deer W FRANOIS L TEEINSON, 
MA, Vicar of St. ‘Werburgh, Derby. 








London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
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LIST OF 


SURPLUS BOOKS, 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, FOR CASH. 





Lrvincstone’s TRAVELS IN AFRICA. . «6 
A Timely Retreat from Meerut . . «+ «© » 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women ated ae 
Andersson’s Explorations in Southern Africa . . 
Armstrong’s Discovery of the North-West Passage 
Atkinson’s Explorations in Siberia . . . . 21 
Barth’s Travels in Africa. Vols. I.toTII. . . 34 
Beaumarchais and his Times, 4 vols. . e Pare 


ant ane’ 


Korff’s Accession of Nicholas I. . ® e a e 
Lewes’s Sea-side Studies . ° P e a a 


Bever Hollow, by the author of “ Mary Powell” 6 
RomanyRye. . «© «2 «© «© © o - & 
Boswell’s Letters to Temple . . . . » & 
Bowring’s Kingdom of Siam e e . . . it 
Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, 2 vols. ‘ P a 
Broughton’s Travelsin Albania. . . «. .12 
Buékle’s Civilisation in England ; ° ° - 12 
Burton’s First Footsteps in Eastern Africa. eo « 6 
Residence at Lucknow, by Mrs. Case ° e « 4 
Chandless’s Visit to the Great Salt Lake . ~ os 
Daisy Burns, by Julia Kavanagh . . . - & 
Doran’s Knights and their Days . ine ties at oo 
Court Fools . : : . . . ° . - & 
Dnfferin’s Letters from High Latitudes . wo 
Fortune’s Third Visit to China . . . . a 
Gose’'sOmphalos.. » »« « »© « eo « & 
Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh, .« .« « « & 
Guizot’s Memoirs of his Own Time. Vol. I. » « 8 
Hamilton’s Wanderingsin Africa . . .» . 5 
Hamley’s Story of the Crimean Campaign. .. 6 
Head’s Descriptive Essays . e i PE 
Heckington, by Mrs.Gore . . .« +» « « 9 
Hertha, by Frederica Bremer . ° . . . 8 
Hogg’s Life of Shelley . a ing . ~ na oe 
The Interpreter, by Captain W. Melville. . . 5 
Jameson’s Barly Italian Painters. . . .«. 4 
NE ee ig ee ee Ug eS 
Kingsley’s Two Years Ago . . . « « « 7 
Andromeda. ° . ee eT a ee 

3 

6 





a 
coonaccocoaesooooeo eso ooasaneoooSoooeoeo Sooo See eee oso: 


a @. 
Loftus’s Researchesin Chaldea . . . « « 6 0 
Mead’s Sepoy Revolt. . .« «+ « « 2« 8 O 
Adventures in Mexico, by G. F. Von Tempsky . .10 0 
Middleton’s Life of Shelley e ° ° e 6 0 
Montaigne, the Essayist i are va Pe re 
Napier’s Life of Sir C. Napier,4vols. . . .21 0 
Oliphant’s Travelsin the Far West . . « « 8 6 
Shores ofthe Black Sea , . +» «© « « 3 6 
Transcancasian Campaign . . mo wee ie 
Orphans, by Mrs. Oliphant . ° . ° (8 0 
Days of my Life . oe. . os 84 
Lilliesleaf . . . . ° e . . - 5690 
One Hundred Years Ago, by J. Hutton . ee & PD 
Quits ! by the Author of “The Initials”. . . 5 0 
Memoirs of Madame Felix Rachel ° . 7 - 9 O 
Raikes’s Journal—1836 to 1847, 4 vols. . ° 18 0 
Rees’s Account of the Siege of Lucknow . oe 86 
Seymour’s Russia and the Sea ofAzof . . - 3 0 
Sleeman’s Journey through Oude . . - 10 0 
Smyth’s Ascent of Teneriffe . . ° . -12 0 
Stephenson’s Memoirs . . . ° * « oe~@ 
St. John’s Village Life in Egypt, 2 vols. . P - 6 O 
Memoirs of Admiral Symonds . ° . - - 2 0 
Thornbury’s Art and Nature, 2 vols. a re a 
Shakspeare’s England, 2 vols. . . ° fare 
Jacobite Songs and Ballads . ¢ « “e gtbe 
The Voyage of H.M.S. Resolute . oe 6 ee ree 
Tom Brown’s School Days . . . ° - 6 O 
Trelawny’s Last Days of Byron . em 72 2 @ 
Barchester Towers, 3 vols. ° e . ° - 9 O 
The Three Clerks, 3 vols. ° ° e e ae 
Unprotected Females in Norway . . . 1 &@ 
Ursula, by Miss Sewell . . ° . . +6 oe 
Wagner’s Travels in Persia ° e ° e » 60 
Whitelock’s Embassy to Sweden . . . « « @°¢@ 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Last Four Popes .10 6 
Year after Year . . . . . . oe 8 0 
The Year Nine, a Tale of Tyrol. . » ee ae 


And many other Works of the Past and Present Seasons, Lists of which may be obtained 
on Application. 





The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the nrqwxr class of Frerion. 





The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES per Annum. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET AND MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d. 
E SAYS ON SOME OF THE DANGERS 


Si 
WHICH MAY ARISE TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
FRO! " r- 
VESGORS. By RICHARD WEATEEY SNe oberon De, 
By the same Author. 
mesSAYS ON SOME OF THE PECULIARI- 
oa oo cone bp a A Edition. 7s,6d. 
D 
BP ae aes OF ST. PAUL. oF DAFT ICULTI = 
S ON THE ERRORS OF ROM 
PAYING THEIR ORIGIN IN HUMAN Teen Se 


Lendon: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Crown 8vo0. with 236 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


RLEMENTS OF FORTIFICATION, FIELD 


AND PERMANENT. By CAPTAIN LENDY, Director of 
the Practical Military College at Sunbury ; late of the French Staff. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Library Edition, Octavo, much enlarged and thoroughly revised, 
16s., of the 


Bl0GRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILO- 


SOPHY, FROM ITS ORIGIN IN GREECE DOWN TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





A NEW BRITISH BOTANY. 


—_#— 


Now ready, in One Vol. 680 pages, price 12s, 


HANDBOOK 


BRITISH FLORA ; 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
Indigenous to, or Naturalised in, 
the British Isles. 


FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND 
AMATEURS. 


By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 





[From tHe “ ATHENzUM.”’] 


**A love of plants for their own sake has produced in 
this country a rich botanical literature. The countrymen 
of John Ray and Robert Brown can boast of hundreds, 
who, if they have not been creators of the science of 
Botany as those two can claim to be, have largely 
contributed to its present position. Amongst these, 
Mr. George Bentham holds no second place. He is also 
well known to thinkers for his work on Logic. It is, 
therefore, with pleasure that we receive from his hands 
a book intended to assist in the work of teaching botany 
to the young, and those who have no teachers. On the 
subject of the plants of Great Britain, we have works from 
the magnificent ‘English Flora’ of Smith and Sowerby, 
down to the curt and accurate ‘Manual’ of Babington. 
But for popular use they may be all objected to, either on 
the ground of their expense or their technical character. 
Mr. Bentham’s aim has been to produce a cheap, 
untechnical volume, containing descriptions of all British 
plants, with an easy method of finding out their names. 
In this, we think, he has suceeeded. The distinguishing 
feature of his Handbook is the addition of a series of 
tables or analytical indexes after the manner proposed by 
Lamarck, and adopted with so much success by De 
Candolle in his ‘Flore Frangaise.’ This system has been 
adopted by Dr. Lindley in this country, as far as the 
Natural Orders are concerned, but it has not been 
carried out to the genera and species in any of our local 
Floras. The general principle of this system consists in 
the searching for some striking character which shall at 
once separate all the plants belonging to the Flora into 
two groups, then taking each group in succession, 
dividing it again into two smaller ones in the same way, 
and so on till the species becomes isolated. Of course 
the value of such indexes must depend on the skill with 
which they are drawn up. When technical terms are 
used, and any important distinguishing character, how- 
ever difficult to be discovered, is employed, such tables 
can be easily drawn up. But the object of Mr. Bentham 
has been throughout his tables to give the easiest and 
most easily observed characters for distinction, so that 
the beginner in here Me | recognise them. Here, 
then, is the distinguishing feature of Mr. Bentham’s 
book, he writes and describes for the unlearned—others 
have written for the learned. Nor has this been a work 
of ease. He tells us that he has been engaged for five 
years in preparing this volume for the press. At first he 
thought a compilation might be sufficient, but he soon 
found that no satisfactory progress could be made 
without a careful comparison and verification of the 
characters upon the plants themselves, and all his 
characters and descriptions have been drawn up from 
British specimens. one conversant with Botany, 
who takes up Mr. Bentham’s book, will immediately feel 
that he is dealing with an original work, and that not 
only are his tables new, but also his detailed descriptions 
of species. The work has also other features which are 
new, and recommend it. In the first place, it is an 
English work. The English names of plants are every- 
where given, both for genera and species, and stand 
alone in all his tables, and first in his descriptions of the 
orders, genera, and species. The Latin names are all 
supplied , and where no pure English names 
can be given, the Latin ones are substituted. In the 
next place, the geographical distribution of the plants is 
given. Each plant is not treated as though it grew 
nowhere else but in Great Britain, but as a denizen of the 
world, and its foreign habitats are named. This is a 
very eae feature of the book, as it will serve to 
correct the contracted spirit in which local botany is often 
followed. It will induce the student to look beyond his 
own country for history, true relations, and real 
significance of the plants by which he is surrounded, and 
it supplies a very important element in the history of 
British plants.” 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





I. 
THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS 
it ene PA parte agi oa Rey. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., St. 


Ir. 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND 
PALESTINE, the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. 
Maps and Plans. 2-vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


Irt. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE Meet Lala i SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES, 1797- 
1805. 8vo 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHEN- 


SON—Tue Raruwar Enorreer. By SAMUEL SMILES. Fifth 
Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 16s, 


A LADY'S DIARY OF THE 


SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. Fourth Thousand. Feap. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


vI. 
THE EXTINCT VOLCANOS 
x les ying ae By G.P. SCROPE, M.-P. Second Edition. 


vir. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 


PHICAL ESSAYS. By JOHN FORSTER. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


Vill. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MIS- 


SIONARY TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Thirtieth Thousand. 
Tilustrations. 8yo. 2ls. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN in 1856 


and 1857. By J. L. ADOLPHUS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS. A new English 


Version. By Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, with Essays by Sir 
Henry Rawttinson and nares . G. Witxrnson. Iustrations. Vols. 
T.andII. 8vyo. 18s, each 


ESSAYS ON HISTORY, BIO- 


GRAPHY, ENGINEERING, &c. By the late LORD ELLES- 
MERE. 8vo. 12s. 


xIr, 


LETTERS FROM HEAD-QUAR- 


TERS IN es CRIMAA. By A STAFF OFFICER. Third 
Edition. Post 8v: 


xiir. 


ESSAYS ON THE EARLY PE- 


RIOD _OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By the late Mr. 
CROKER. 8&vo. lis. 


xIv. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES 


OF THE yoicih a STICES OF ENGLAND. Third and Concluding 
Volume. 8vo. 


xv. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Mrs. JAMESON. Woodcuts. Feap. 
So. 6s. 


xvi. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTI- 


ANITY. By DEAN MILMAN. 2nd Edition. 6 vols. 8yo. 72s. 
xvItI. 


A RESIDENCE WITH THE 


CHINESE: Inranp, on the Coast, and 4 — from 1852 to1856. By 
ROBT. FORTUNE. Illustrations. 8vyo. 1 


XVIIt. 
LECTURES ON THE RIGHT 


ge Pa! THE EARLY FATHERS. By Rey. J. J. BLUNT. 
vO. . 


xIx. 
PRINSEP’S ESSAYS ON IN- 


DIAN ANTIQUITIES. + aaa by EDWARD THOMAS. Iilus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8yo. 52s. 6d. 


xx. 


REMAINS OF A VERY AN- 


CIENT RECENSION OF THE FOUR << amerg IN SYRIAC. 
Edited by Rey. Wu. CURETON, D.D. 4to. 24 


xxrI. 


PEN anp PENCIL SKETCHES 


o_o By GEN. MUNDY. 3rd. Edition. Plates. Post 8yo. 
's. 6d, 





13, Great MaRLBorovuGcH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—o— 


HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD 


LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN 
WORKS. Each me in 2 ae Volume, elegantly 
printed, bound, and illustra — A volume to appear 
every two mopths. “ NATURE ND HUMAN NATURE,” by 
the Author of™ Sam Slick,” illustrated by Lzrcx, will form the 
first volume of the-Series, and w ill be ready for delivery October 30. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 


TWOSICILIES. By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of“ Nathalie,” 
“ Adéle,” &c, 2 vols. with Illustrations, ais. Un October. 


HENRY Iit., KING OF FRANCE, HIS 
COURT AND TIMES. From numerous unpublished sources. 
inh MISS FREER, poe of “ The Life of Marguerite d’Angou- 

” “ Elizabeth de Valois,” &c. 3 vols. with fine portraits. 
Pra id. bound. (In November. 


LODGES GENEALOGY of the PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New 
Edition. Considerably improved and enla , comprising for 
the first time the Ancestral History of the onets as well as 
the Peers of the Realm. Uniform with “The Peerage” volume. 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY. By 


MISS PARDOE, Author of “ The Life of Marie de’ Medicis,” &c. 





2 vols. with Illustrations, 2ls. 








NEW WORKS OF or ON IN THE PRESS. 


A NEW STORY by the Author of ‘John 


Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A Woman's Thoughts about Women,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


STEPHEN LANGTON. By MARTIN F. 


TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
&c. 2 vols. with fine Steel Engravings. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scottish 


Story. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. By the Author 


of “ Margaret, or Prejudice at Home.”’ 3 vols. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By 


8c rept da Author of ‘The Squire of Beechwood.” 3 vols. 
with Plate 


Also, Now Ready. 
TWO HEARTS. Edited by MRS. GREY, 


ao of “The Gambler’s Wife.” 1 vol, with Illustrations, 


THOMSON, Author of “ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ One of the most brilliant novels Mrs. Thomson has ever written.” 
—Messenger. 
“The story is full of interest."—John Bull. 
“ Mrs. Thomson is one of the best ofch t 
the novelists of the — day. She ranks fairly in creating a aie is- 
tinctive and accurate cation both of men and women. This 
alone gives her tales a igh eacee of interest ; added to which, she 
as a keen relish for nature, and usually forms a good and d sometimes 
a striking Tae She has in "the present instance succeeded in Ps 
ducing a s which in many points of view deserves to take a high 
rank among the works of fiction of the day. There is a good deal of 
adventure about the tale. The social scenes are vivid, and the 
descriptions of nature picturesque.”—Chronicle. 


MARY HOWITT’S NEW STORY, 


“TRUST eit TRIAL.” From the Danish. 1 vol. with Illus- 
trations, 10s. 


“This is a very pretty ont Mrs. Howitt’s name alone is a 
for its t reminds us, as a story, very much of 
Fredrika Bremer’s manner AB style, and may be classed as as belonging 
to the very best specimens which that gifted lady has given to the 
world. A volume more acceptable for sea-side or coun’ reading, 
at the present time, could nN mit Yo ma possibility be met with, for 
whilst it has enough matter i - a it amusing, the good sense 
which prevails be every page will ll advantageously upon those 
who desi in something he than transient gratification 
from their reading. ’—Messenger. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUMPETER. 


By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


“ It is seldom the good fortune of the reader of novels to meet with 
so excellent a fiction as Mr. Thornbury’s latest production. ‘ Eve 
Man his own io ed is a bold narrative, unflagging in interest, 
dashing and sparkling in Sialic which must be read to the end 
when once begun.”’— Post. 











Now ready, in 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER 


IN INDIA. By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, Deputy Judge 
Advocate General, and Aide-de-Camp to Genera Havetocx. 
M5 AL have me Spe — nen book connected with the Indian mutiny 
h has gi h gratification as Major North’s‘ Journal.’ 
Iti i. the first £ faithful record of the deeds of arms performed by that 
P of heroes, the lion-hearted Havelock’s little band, which 
—. Lucknow. We commend it to universal approbation. ae 
essenger, 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from ELIZA- 


BETH to VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRE SON. 2 vols. with 
Portraits, 21s. 


“A book which will attain a standard reputation. It is exceed- 


gushes interesting, replete with accurate information, and distin- 





ed by a dis of 7 Seen acumen and tion now rarely 
has play Sasi percep 





— 


NOTICE—The New Edition of Mis 
Procter’s Legends and Lyrics will be 
ready on the 14th instant, price 5s, 

Sten PRES aes 


es 
among sy “ae sing out of the fullness of a thoughtful heart, anq 
= Paes Aas ey have the restless brain and glib tongue of 





mowers : ae & Daupy, 186, Fleet Street, 


NEW BOCES. 


MR. ISAAC annie NEW WORK. 


LOGIC IN THEOLOGY, AND OTHER 


ESSAYS. By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq., Author of “The P! 
‘Theory of Another Life Eat Un Octobe” 





COMPANION TO GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. 


THE SACRED POEMS AND PIOUs 


EJACULATIONS OF HENRY VAUGHAN, with Memoir by 
the Rev. H. F. LYTE. New Edition. Feap. 8yo. Largs 
Paper, 7s. 6d. 
eae all the piety of George Herbert, they have less of his 

gant and fantastic urns, with a much larger infusion of poetiy 

ling and expression.” 


MAUD BINGLEY. A TALE, By 


FREDERICA GRAHAM. 2 Vols. feap. 8vo. {In October. 


4. 
REDFIELD; OR, A VISIT TO THE 
COUNTRY. A Story for Children. Royal l6mo. With Mu:- 
trations. (In 


ictober, 


5. 

THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. Written Pm gd for Young People, 
and Illustrated with Sixt pacge Pmaravings by Moderns 
Artists. Super-royal 1é6mo. ice 5s. ; Coloured, 9: 

"[Temmediately 


THE CHILDREN’ 8 BIBLE PICTURE. 
Book. Written expressly for Young People, and Ilustrated with 
Eighty Large Engravings by Modern Artists. ond Edition, 
super royal ta 16mo. cloth, at Price 5s. ; Coloured, 9s. 


PARLIAMENTARY SHORTHAND. By 


THOMPSON COOPER. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHOICE NOTES FROM NOTES AND 
QUERIES. Vol. I. HISTORY. By the EDITOR. Fcap. 8yo. 5s. 


“ It is full of curious matter, pleasant to read, and well worthy of 
preservation in a permanent t sKape. 1 — Leader. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By ERNEST ADAMS, Esq., Assistant Master in 
University College School. Post 8yo. price 4s. 


THE STUDENT'S - TEXT-BOOK OF 


ENGLISH AND GENERAL HISTORY, from B.C. 100 to the 
present: time. With i ~ aaa Tables. By D. BEALE. Post 
‘0. sewed, 2s., cloth 2s. 6d, 
“ This is very much in advance of most works we pen seen devoted 
to similar purposes. To English 
character, and results, this Text Book is more immediat fely devoted; 
it CF a résumé of Continental History. 


an oa ~¥ == Atheneum 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK; K; being a New, 


Practical, and Method ments of the 
French y F.E.A. Oape BLAS M.A., ge - Materials 
for French mau &e Feap. 8yvo. ls. 6d. 


MATERIALS FOR * FRENCH PROSE 


COMPOSITION ; or, Selections from the best English Prose 
Writers. base ‘copious hat Notes, and Hints for Idiomatic 
oe FE A. Gasc, French Master at Brighton 
College. ‘cap. Svo. 4s. Fed 

“M. F. E. A. Gase, whose iy = a we had lately the 
satisfaction of recommen: as no luced another went 
work: Materials for French ce Composii ce comeing ae Bie 
variety of e: from our best rodg ap particularly 
of] the present aay with, notes to assist th hele P anslation 
French. Advanced students could pe heene ee eS ee bel 
efforts to es a correct and idiomatic style o iting that 
language." —Atheneum, 


13. 
DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTION- 


ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ;¢ com! eal and Ee Explan: Seal 

Reries oe ne 
Questions suited to the Di rand speciall hy Mew 
Public ions in the Eng’ 


edition, 8vo. price 15s. 


14. 
ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. By 


CHARLES Co tt ae LL.D. 12mo. cloth, price 4s. 64. 


BISHOP BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF 


Introduction for Schools 
egg with Analytical In ae ter STERRE,. I oo 


copious Index, ,- 
Feap. 8vo. 68. in 8yo. printed by Whitting- 
ham, 12s. 


London: Brtt & Daupy, 186, Fleet Street. 
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History of Friedrich the Second, called 
Frederick the Great. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. In Four Volumes. Vols. I. and II. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


(Conctupine Norics.) 


Youne Fritz, as we saw, fell under his 
father’s displeasure from sympathising with 
the female side of the royal household rather 
than the male ; from being, in fact, too much 
of a Frenchman in his ways and notions, and 
not enough of a German. But there were 
different politics as well as tastes in the male 
and female quarters of the palace, and the 
resolute part taken by the Crown Prince in 
carrying out his mother’s plans, even when 
directly opposed to his father’s wishes, by 
degrees kindled the latter’s growing aversion 
to his son into settled hatred and active 
hostility. This political element, which 
wrought so tragically in the royal household 
at Berlin, is so complicated in itself, and so 
blended in its working with the confused 
web of European politics, that it almost 
defies analysis or explanation. Nevertheless, 
since it affected the whole of Prince Frede- 
rick’s early life, and was the direct cause of 
its more memorable events, it cannot be 
passed over in silence. Frederick’s mother, 
Queen Sophie Dorothee, intent on the 
advancement of her family, had early set her 
heart on an alliance with England. She 
had formed her plan, indeed, as early as the 
birth of her first daughter, Wilhelmina, 
and on her next visit to Hanover, proposed 
it to Princess Caroline, afterwards saa 
Caroline of England, who had been inti- 
mate at the Prussian Court before her 
marriage. ‘“‘ You, Caroline, cousin dear, 
have a little Prince, Fritz, or let us 
call him Fred, since he is to be English, 
little Fred, who will one day, if all go right, 
be king of England. He is two years older 
than my little Wilhelmina ; why should not 
they wed, and the two chief Protestant 
Houses and Nations thereby be united?’ 
Princess Caroline was very willing; so was 
Electress Sophie, the Great-Grandmother of 
both the parties ; so were the Georges, Father 
and Grandfather of Fred: little Fred him- 
self was highly charmed, when told of it; 
even little Wilhelmina, with her dolls, looked 
pleasantly demure on the occasion.” Thus 
one marriage with England was settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties. After little Fritz’s 
birth the —— took a more complicated 
shape. “‘ You, dear Princess Caroline, you 
have now two little Princesses again, either 
of whom might suit my little Fritzchen : let 
us take Amelia, the second of them, who is 


nearest his ageP’ ‘Agreed!’ answered 
Princess Caroline again. ‘ eed!’ an- 
swered all the parties interested: and so it 


was settled that the iage of Prussia to 
England should be a Double one, Fred of 
Hanover and England to Wilhelmina, Fritz 
-of Prussia to Amelia.” The double-marriage 
post was thus settled, as far it could be 

Y private arrangement; and children and 
parents lived in the ae that it would 
certainly one day be fulfilled. Queen Sophie 
was naturally anxious that the private ar- 
rangement should be publicly ratified, but 
no step was taken towards securing a formal 


George of Hanover at all drew back from his 

engagement, but he was now on-the English 

throne, occupied with other cares, and not in 

a humour to forward the double-marriage 

business. He had lost his wife, who would 

have moved actively in the matter, quarrelled 

with his son, “the foolish, disobedient 

Prince of Wales, Fred’s father,” and had 

troubles enough of his own, public and pri- 

vate. “ Parliamentary insolences, Jacobite 

plottings, South-Sea Bubbles,’ abroad ; 

hungry Hanover nobles and German mis- 

tresses, “ quasi-wives,” all needing provision 
at home. o of these latter who are installed 
in the palace, Schulenburg, afterwards 
Duchess of Kendal, “lean, long, and hard, 
called ‘ May-pole’ by the English populace,” 
and Kielmannsegge, afterwards “ Countess 
of Darlington ’—‘‘a mere cataract of fluid 
tallow, skinned over and curiously dizened’”— 
must be conciliated and brought to consent, 
if the marriage project is really to proceed. 
At length, however, through Queen Sophie’s 
diligent efforts, all difficulties in the way are 
surmounted, and in the autumn of 1723, 
King George, then on a visit to Hanover, is 
brought to accept a formal treaty. He 
agreed to all the conditions proposed ; but 
there was still a delay, as the treaty could 
not be signed without the consent of the 
English Parliament. The matter is con- 
sidered, however, to be as good as settled ; 
and there is, accordingly, great rejoicing at 
Berlin, especially in Queen Sophie’s tri- 
umphant heart. Everything for some time 
went very favourably. In September, 1725, 
for example, on the startling news of a close 
union having been suddenly effected between 
the hostile courts of Madrid and Vienna, a 
secret treaty, the treaty of Hanover, was 
signed by England, France, and Prussia. A 
political treaty showing such cordiality 
between the two kings, was surely full of 
good omen to the domestic treaty of the 
double-marriage, which the anxious, impa- 
tient queen naturally hoped would now at 
length be signed. 

Fresh obstacles, nevertheless, arise both 
in Hanover and England. Frederick Wil- 
liam, in his zeal for tall recruits, has poached 
upon his cousin of Hanover’s territories, 
and secretly connived even, it is said, at the 
desertion of his troops. King George’s zeal 
in the matter, never very great, was not 
likely to be quickened by these events. 
Constitutionally slow, and “intolerably 
proud since he got that English dignity” 
(say his Prussian relatives), he showed no 
eagerness whatever to complete the treaty. 
While keeping his good faith inviolate, he 
replied to every remonstrance on the sub- 
ject, “that there was plenty of time, the 
parties were still young, and English Par- 
liaments were not to be hurried.” These 
delays about the double-marriage treaty are 
displeasing to Frederick William, who is 
easily hurt by slights, and dislikes to have 
the business of to-day thrust over upon to- 
morrow. Through Queen Sophie’s ever- 
wakeful enthusiasm and untiring good offices, 
all, however, would still have been well, 
but for a new difficulty, more serious than 
the old, which in the end ruined the entire 
project. In this second phase of its history, 
the double-marriage question rises into 
European interest. It became of the utmost 
importance to the Kaiser to detach Frederick 
William from the English alliance, and gain 
him, and if need were, his well-disciplined 
army, for himself. He determined there- 





treaty for some years to come. Not that 





fore, if possible, to destroy the treaty of 


scheme, and succeeded in both attempts. 
The way in which this was accomplished is 
an admirable specimen of Austrian diplo- 
macy. The agent first employed to work 
on Frederick William was one of his tobacco- 
associates and advisers, known to be bribe- 
able—Grumkow, “a cunning, long-headed 
fellow, of the Pomeranian nobility by birth, 
who has been in foreign countries doing 
legations, diplomacies for which, at least 
for the vulpine parts of which, he has a 
turn.” Grumkow was first employed to 
introduce into the palace an abler artist than 
himself. The real bearward, who had under- 
taken at the Emperor’s request to “ slip the. 
imperial muzzle well round the snout of that 
rugged ursine animal,” the iracund King of 
Prussia,’ was “our experienced Ordnance 
Master and Diplomatist, Graf von Secken- 
dorf, a conscientious Protestant, and the 
cunningest of men, able to lie all lengths.” 
His first appearance at Berlin, in May, 1726, 
the King smoking, towards sunset, in the 
Tabagie, or Tabacco-hall, of the palace, was 
as follows :— 


‘*Prussian Majesty sits smoking at the window ; 
nothing particular going on. A  square-built 
shortish steelgray Gentleman, of military cut, past 
fifty, is strolling over the Schlossplatz (spacious 
Square in front of the Palace), conspicuous amid 
the sparse populations there ; pensively recreating 
himself, in the yellow sunlight and long shadows, 
as after a day’s hard labour or travel. ‘ Who is 
that?’ inquires Friedrich Wilhelm, suspending 
his tobacco. Grumkow answers cautiously, after 
survey: He thinks it must be Ordnance-Master 
Seckendorf; who was with him to-day ; passing, 
on rapidly towards Denmark, on business that: 
will not wait.—‘ Experienced Feldzeugmeister Graf 
von Seckendorf, whom we stand in correspond- 
ence with, of late, and were expecting about this 
time? Whom we have known at the Siege of 
Stralsund, nay ever since the Marlborough times 
and the Siege of Menin, in war and peace; and. 
have always reckoned a solid reasonable man and 
soldier: Why has he not come to us ?’—‘ Your 
Majesty,’ confesses Grumkow, ‘his business is 
so pressing! Business in Denmark will not wait. 
Seckendorf owned he had come slightly round, in 
his eagerness to see our grand Review at Tempelhof 
the day after to-morrow: What soldier would 
omit the sight (so he was pleased to intimate) of 
soldiering carried to the non-plus-ultra? But he 
hoped to do it quite incognito, among the general 
public ;—and then to be at the gallop again : not 
able to have the honour of paying his court at 
this time.’ — ‘ Court ? yarren- Possen (Non- 
sense) !’ answers Friedrich Wilhelm,—and open- 
ing the window, beckons Seckendorf up, with his 
own royal head and hand. The conversation of a 
man who had rational sense, and could tell him 
anything, were it only news of foreign parts in a 
rational manner, was always welcome to Friedrich 
Wilhelm. 

‘¢ And so Seckendorf, how can he help it, is in- 
stalled in the Tabagie ; glides into pleasant con- 
versation there. A captivating talker ; solid for 
religion, for the —_ of Germany against intru- 
sive French and others : such insight, orthodoxy, 
sense, and ingenuity; pleasant to hear; and all 
with the due quantity of oil, though he ‘both 
snuffles and lisps ;’ and has privately, in case of 
need, a sary, Aad lying,—for he curiously distils 
you any lie, in his religious alembics, till it become 
tolerable to his conscience, or even palatable, as 
elixirs are ;—capacity of double-distilled lying 
probably the greatest of his A gee 
assists at the grand Review, 13th May, 1726; 
witnesses with unfeigned admiration the non-plus- 
ultra of mancuvring, and, in fact, the general 
management, military and other, of this admirable 
King. Seckendorf, no question of it, will do his 
Denmark business swiftly, then, since your 
Majesty is pleased so to wish. Seckendorf, sure 
enough, will return swiftly to such a King, whose 
familiar company, vouchsafed him in this noble 





Hanover, and defeat the double-marriage 


manner, he likes,—O how he likes it !” 
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In a week or two of course Seckendorf is 
back at Berlin. He attends his Majesty on 
his annual military tour, attends him every- 
where, becomes in fact indispensable to him, 
and is nominated in a month or two Kaiser’s 
Minister at Berlin. There are thus “two 
black artists of the first quality,” bearing on 
the unconscious Frederick William, and 
Seckendorf for the next seven years sticks to 
him like his shadow, and fascinates his whole 
existence and him, as few wizards could 
have done.” We havea fuller portrait of this 
distinguished diplomatic artist. 


‘¢Excellenz Seckendorf, whom Friedrich Wil- 
helm so loves, is by no means a beautiful man ; 
far the reverse. Bodily,—and the spirit corre- 
sponds,—a_ stiff-backed, petrified, stony, in- 
scrutable-looking, and most unbeautiful old 
Intriguer. Portraits of him, which are frequent, 
tell all one story. The brow puckered together, 
in a wide web of wrinkles from each temple, as if 
it meant to hide the bad pair of eyes, which look 
suspicion, inquiry, apprehension, habit of double- 
distilled mendacity ; the indeterminate projecting 
chin, with its thick, chapped under-lip, is shaken- 
out, or shoved-out, in mill-hopper fashion, —as if 
to swallow anything there may be, spoken thing 
or other, and grind it to profitable meal for itself. 
Spiritually he was an old Soldier let for hire ; an 
old Intriguer, Liar, Fighter, what you like. 
What we may call a Human Soul standing like a 
hackney-coach, this half-century past, with head, 
tongue, heart, conscience, at the hest of a discern- 
ing public and its shilling. 

‘*He comes from Anspach originally ; and has 
kindred Seckendorfs in office there, old Ritters in 
that Country. He inherited a handsome castle 
and estate, Meuselwitz, near Altenburg in the 
Thiiringen region, from that Uncle, Ernst of 
Saxe-Gotha’s man, whom we spoke of; and has 
otherwise gained wealth ; all which he holds like 
a vice. Once, at Meuselwitz, they say, he and 
some young secretary, of a smartish turn, sat 
working or conversing, in a large room with only 
one candle to illuminate: the secretary, snuffing 
the candle, snuffed it out: ‘ Pshaw,’ said Secken- 
dorf impatiently, ‘where did you learn to handle 
snuffers?’ ‘Excellenz, in a place where there 
were two lights kept!’ replied the other.—For 
the rest, he has a good old Wife at Meuselwitz, 
who is now old, and had never any children ; who 
loves him much, and is much loved by him, it 
would appear: this is really the best fact I ever 
knew of him,—poor bankrupt creature ; gone all to 
spiritual rheumatism, to strict orthodoxy, with 
unlimited mendacity ; and avarice as the general 
outcome! Stiff-backed, close-fisted strength, all 
grown wooden or stony; yet some little well of 
human sympathy does lie far in the interior : one 
wishes, after all (since he could not be got 
hanged in time for us), good days to his poor old 
Wife and him! He both lisps and snuffles, as 
was mentioned; writes cunningly, acres of des- 
patches to Prince Eugene ; never swears, though 
a military man, except on great occasions one 
oath, Jarni-bleu.—which is ogg ~ some flash- 
note version of Chair-de-Dieu, like Par-bleu, 
*Zounds and the rest of them, which the Devil 
cannot prosecute you for; whereby an economic 
man has the pleasure of swearing on cheap 
terms.” 

Dating from the autumn of 1726, this 
cunning old gentleman may be said to have 
“taken possession of Frederick William; to 
have gone into him, Grumkow and he, as 
two devils would have done in the old 
miraculous times; and, in many senses, it 
was they, not the nominal proprietor, that 
lived Frederick William’s life. For the next 
seven years a figure went about, not doubting 
that it was Frederick William ; but it was in 
reality Seckendorf-and-Grumkow much more. 
These two, conjuror and his man, both invi- 
sible have caught their royal wild Bear; got a 
rope round his muzzle ;—and so dance him 
about. Grumkow, a very Macchiavel after 





his sort, knew the nature of the royal animal 
as no other did. Grumkow, purchased by his 
pension of £500 a year, is dog-cheap at the 
money, as Seckendorf often urges at Vienna.” 
He has, however, ample money at command 
to purchase other people when needed, so 
that all things and persons can be falsified 
and enchanted at will. At length it has 
got so far that “ Frederick William’s ambas- 
sador at London maintains a cipher corre- 
spondence with Grumkow, and writes to the 

ing, not what is really passing in court or 
city there, but what Grumkow wishes him 
to think is passing.” 

It need scarcely be said, that with such 
admirable machinery Seckendorf soon ac- 
complished all he wished. Within three 
months after his arrival he had withdrawn 
Frederick William from his old allies, and 
induced him to sign a secret treaty, engaging 
to support the Kaiser in case of attack by a 
foreign power. In return for which the 
shifty Kaiser gives shadowy and insincere 
promises of help to Frederick William. 
The double-marriage project fared no better 
than the Hanover treaty. These black 
artists gradually defeated it by stealthy op- 
position and suggestions of delay. They 
knew so well how to fill the King’s mind 
with doubt and suspicion, how to suggest 
difficulties in a stolid, simple, but at the 
same time apparently loyal and virtuous 
manner, that they could do anything they 
liked with him. They were resolved to set 
him against this marriage scheme, and the 
result of their efforts soon appeared in his 
growing opposition to the whole project. 
Queen Sophie, however, who knew only in 
part of what was really going on, abated not a 
jot in her zealous efforts to bring her chosen 
plan about. 

This was the state of things in the palace 
when the Crown Prince, just rising from 
boyhood into youth, began to take a keen 
interest in public affairs, and especially in the 
double-marriage question, which concerned 
himself and his favourite sister so nearly. 
On the one hand, in the Tobacco-Parliament, 
with the King were Seckendorf and Grum- 
kow, resolute against the double-marriage, 
skilfully pulling the strings, and making the 
King the instrument of their will. On the 
other hand Queen Sophie Dorothee, equally 
resolute in favour of the project, defending 
it against all opponents, and seeking in every 
way,—by secret correspondence with Eng- 
land, by gaining help from the English and 
Dutch ambassadors,—to bring her plan to 
bear; at lowest to prevent its defeat. She had 


‘resolved upon it, and would not give it up, 


even though the King had declared it should 
never be. With a King like Frederick 
William between two such parties, the results 
would naturally be rather serious, if not tra- 
gical, And they were so. This domestic 
and political division destroyed the peace of 
the palace for years, made the King an un- 
natural monster, and nearly broke the hearts 
of all directly concerned in the project. Its 
effects on the Crown Prince in particular 
were most disastrous. He took his mother’s 
side, and thus became obnoxious to Secken- 
dorf and Grumkow. And these worthies did 
not fail, by dextrous hints and insinua- 
tions of his rebellious sayings and doings, 
to fan the king’s displeasure against his son 
into a fierce flame of wrath and hatred. 

The working of this fatal element in ever- 
increasing degrees of intensity, may be 
traced during the next three years of 
Frederick’s history. His estrangement 
from his father, with all its painful and 





humiliating results, gradually went on from 
bad to worse till the position became alto. 
gether intolerable, and he resolved to escape 
from it by flight to England. It runs, indeed 
through nearly the whole of the first period 
of his military history, from soon after the 
time when he first entered the Potsdam 
guards, to the dark day when he attempted 
to escape, was arrested, tried by court. 
martial, and sentenced to death as a deserter. 
He had entered the Potsdam Life-Guards— 
his father’s favourite giant regiment — ip 
May, 1725, having been appointed captain by 
the king in a war-council. Two years after, 
on @ vacaney occurring, he was nominated 
major, and commenced actual parade duty, 
though not yet quite fifteen. He did 
his duty well, and gradually acquired 
a thorough knowledge of his profession, 
But he did not much like the work either 
then, or for a long time afterwards. To an 
ardent boy just entering into life, and pant- 
ing for an open adventurous career that 
would gratify his active imagination and 
give free scope to his powers, bodily and 
mental, the ever-returning inexorable parade 
routine and military formality was naturally 
distasteful enough, at times even hateful, 
But there was no escape, and he tried to 
make the best of his position. The mono- 
tony of his grey uniform Potsdam life, which 
lasted for three or four years, was however 
occasionally broken by glimpses of brighter 
things. He spent regularly a week or two 
at Berlin during Carnival time (what we 
should call the height of the season), and 
soon began to be noted in court and literary 
circles there for his sprightly sense, love of 
literature, and ingenuous ways. Out at 
Potsdam, too, he has his books, his flute, 
and a few chosen companions with whom he 
beguiles the weary time. But the worst 
feature of Fritz’s life at Potsdam is his 
father’s discontent with it, and his growing 
displeasure against his son. No doubt the 
youth’s repugnance to military duty, and 
devotion to forbidden pursuits, were faith- 
fully reported to the incensed Frederick 
William by Grumkow spies. “ Already the 
paternal countenance does not shine upon 
him—flames often, and thunders to a shock- 
ng, degree ; and worse days are coming.” 

he king soon had in fact a more plau- 
sible, if not a more substantial ground for his 
displeasure. From his French tastes and 
intimate association with free companions, 
Fritz about this time fell not unnaturally 
into dissipated habits. We get a glimpse 
into this side of his life from his doings 
at Dresden in the Carnival of 1728, during a 
visit which he paid with his father to his 
Polish Majesty, “August, the Physically 
Strong.” The visit, which lasted four weeks, 
was one of unparalleled splendour. Such 
magnificent Carnival amusements, illumina- 
tions, cannon salvoings, and fireworks, 
operas, comedies, redoubtes, sow-baitings, fox 
and badger baiting, reviewing, running at 
the ring, and sumptuous feasting were 
never known before. To Fritz, the young 
soldier-apprentice, all this was in very plea- 
sant contrast to the Potsdam guard-house; 
and he entered with a hearty relish into 
both the public festivities and the private’ 
riot of that dissolute Sardanapalus court. 
How deeply, may be judged clearly enough 
from Mr. Carlyle’s illustrations, which, how- 
ever, we need not repeat. The effects of the 
vicious courses into which he plunged 
during those few weeks soon appeared on 
his return home: infected his whole life, 
indeed, for years to come: 
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‘‘The sad truth, dimly indicated, is sufficiently 
visible : his life for the next four or five years was 
‘extremely dissolute.’ Poor young man, he has 

ot into a disastrous course ; consorts chiefly with 
Sebauched young fellows, as Lieutenants Katte, 
Keith, and others of their stamp, who lead him on 
ways not pleasant to his Father, nor comfortable to 
the Laws of this Universe. Health, either of body or 
of mind, is not to be looked for in his present way 
of life. The bright young soul, with its fine 
strengths and gifts; wallowing like a young 
rhinoceros in the mud-bath :—some say, it is 
wholesome for a human soul; not we ! 

‘* All this is too certain ; rising to its height in 
the years we are now got to, and not ending for 
four or five years to come: and the reader can 
conceive all this, and whether its effects were good 
or not. Friedrich Wilhelm’s old-standing dis- 
favour is converted into open aversion and protest, 
many times into fits of sorrow, rage and despair, 
on his luckless Son’s behalf ;—and it appears 
doubtful whether this bright young human soul, 
comparable for the present to a rhinoceros wallow- 
ing in the mudbath, with nothing but its snout 
visible, and a dirty gurgle all the sound it makes, 
will ever get out again or not. 

‘The rhinocerous soul got out, but not un- 
injured ; alas, no, bitterly polluted, tragically 
dimmed of its finest radiances for the remainder 
of life. The distinguished Sauerteig, in his 
Spring-Wurzeln, has these words: ‘To burn 
away, in mad waste, the divine aromas and plainly 
celestial elements from our existence ; to change 
our holy-of-holies into a place of riot ; to make the 
soul itself hard, impious, barren! Surely a day is 
coming, when it will be known again what virtue 
is in purity and continence of life; how divine is 
the blush of young human cheeks; how high, 
beneficent, sternly inexorable if forgotten, is the 
duty laid, not on women only, but on every 
creature, in regard to these particulars? Well; 
if such a day never come again, then I perceive 
much else will never come. Magnanimity and 
depth of insight will never come ; heroic purity 
of heart and of eye ; noble pious valour, to amend 
us and the age of bronze and lacker, how can they 
ever come? The scandalous bronze-lacker age, of 
hungry animalisms, spiritual impotencies and 
mendacities, will have to run its course, till the 
Pit swallow it.’— 

“Tn the case of Friedrich, it is certain such a day 
never fully came. The ‘age of bronze and lacker,’ 
so as it then stood,—relieved truly by a back- 
bone of real Spartan iron (of right battle steed when 
needed): this was all the world he ever got to 
dream of. His ideal, compared to that of some, 
was but low; his existence a hard and barren, 
though a genuine one, and only worth much 
memory in the absence of better. Enough of 
all that.” 


The fatal double-marriage project again 
comes in to intensify Frederick’s William’s 
displeasure against his erring disobedient 
son. “George the Second, never a lover of the 
Prussian Majesty’s, nor loved by him, had 
been very high and distant ever since his 
accession, rather offensive indeed than other- 
wise,” which irritated Frederick William, 
and set him still more against the notion of 
an English alliance. Queen Sophie, still 
resolutely bent upon it, declares even she 
will “ overturn the German empire if they 
drive her to it in this matter.” Her son, 
the Crown Prince, equally obstinate, writes at 
this crisis a secret letter to Queen Caroline 
in England, avowing eternal constancy to 
the Princess Amelia. Frederick William, 
‘ ignorant of this audacious act of rebellion, 
surmises, nevertheless, the general drift of 
things in that quarter; “how a disobedient 
son, crossing his father’s will in every point, 
abets his mother’s disobedience in this one.” 

his is, of course, a fearful aggravation of 
his ill-humour. The poor youth has a bad 





time of it. The father’s rage, hurrying now 
towards the flaming pitch, manifests itself | 


sometimes in surly A ape of indignation, not 
unfrequently in cuffs and strokes, or still 
worse in settled aversion, and studied neglect 
and contempt, so as not to notice him in 
public or even help him at table. The turn 
which political events soon took, especially 
the treaty of Seville, which ranked France 
and England on the side of Spain, and left 
the Kaiser by himself, raised the King’s vio- 
lence to an intolerable pitch. The Crown 
Prince and his sister were forbidden his pre- 
sence altogether, except at dinner. If he 
accidentally crossed them they were rudely 
spurned with “ Canaille Anglais,” and similar 
epithets, or treated with personal violence. 

he English Ambassador writes at this date, 
“His Prussian Majesty cannot bear the sight 
of either the Prince or the Princess Royal. 
The other day he asked the Prince, ‘ Kalk- 
stein makes you English; does not he? 
Kalkstein, your old tutor, Borck, Knyphau- 
sen, Furkestern, they are all of that vile 
clique!’ To which the Prince answered, 
‘I respect the English, because I know the 

eople there love me;’ upon which the 

ing seized him by the collar, struck him 
fiercely with his cane; ‘in fact, rained 
showers of blows upon him; and it was only 
by superior strength, thinks Dubourgay, 
‘that the poor Prince escaped worse.’ There 
is a general apprehension of something 
tragical taking place before long.” 

Matters were in fact fast coming to a 
crisis. The Crown Prince, who at the 
bottom of his heart had pride and resolution 
enough, determined that he would no longer 
bear his father’s cruelty and violence. He 
had cherished at first some gloomy thoughts 
of suicide, but finally resolved to escape to 
England. The only difficulty was how to 
manage this, as he was surrounded by his 
father’s spies, whose vigilance it was difficult 
to elude. After waiting some months an 
opportunity at length occurred. In the 
summer of the following year the King 
determined on a visit to Anspach, to see his 
young daughter recently married there, pur- 
posing to extend his journey into the Reich 
mainly for political reasons. It was arranged 
that the Sect Prince should accompany 
his father, lest he should run away or do 
mischief in the King’s absence. He was 
watched however throughout the journey, 
like a state prisoner. He felt the time was 
come, and that now or never a desperate 
attempt must be made to escape. To this 
end he corresponds diligently with his old 
friends Lieuts. Katte and Keith, who arranged 


a plan, and obtained the means for carrying | 


it into effect. This part of Frederick’s his- 
tory is tolerably well known, and we need 
not therefore dwell upon it. It will be 
enough to say that he was discovered before 
he had mounted his horse on the morning 
of his intended flight, and the correspond- 
ence with Katte having been detected, was 
arrested, and brought back prisoner to 
Berlin. Frederick William’s flaming indig- 
nation and murderous rage at this discovery 
may be imagined. It created wild dismay, 
too, in the royal palace at home. 


“The fact of arrest, and unknown mischief to 
the Prince, is taken for certain ; but what may be 
the issues of it : who besides the Prince have 
been involved in it, especially who will be found 
to have been involved, is matter of dire guess to the 
three who are most interested here. Lieutenant 
Katte finds he ought to dispose of the Prince’s 
effects which were intrusted to him; of the 
Thousand gold Thalers in particular, and, beyond 
and before all, of the locked Writing-desk, in 
which lies the Prince’s Correspondence, the very 





Queen and Princess likely to be concerned in it ! 
Katte despatches these two objects, the Money 
and the little Desk, in all secresy, to Madam 
Finckenstein, as to the surest hand, with a short 
Note shadowing out what he thinks they are: 
Countess Finckenstein, old General von Fincken- 
stein’s Wife, and a second mother to the Prince, 
she, like her Husband, a sworn partisan of the 
Prince and his Mother, shall do with these 
precious and terrible objects what, to her own 
wise judgment, seems best. . 

‘Madam Finckenstein carries them at once, in 
deep silence, to the Oueen. Huge dismay on the 
part of the Queen and Princess. They know too 
well what Letters may be there; and there is a 
seal on the Desk, and no key to it; neither must 
it, in time coming, seem to have been opened, 
even if we could now open it. A desperate pinch, 
and it must be solved. Female wit and Wilhel- 
mina did solve it, by some preéminently acute 
device of their despair ; and contrived to get the 
Letters out: hundreds of Letters, enough to be 
our death if read, says Wilhelmina. These 
Letters they burnt ; and set to writing, fast as 
the pen would go, other letters in their stead. 
Fancy the mood of these two Royal Women, and 
the black whirlwind they were in. Wilhelmina’s 
despatch was incredible ; pen went at the gallop 
night and day : new letters, of old dates and of ne 
meaning, are got into the Desk again; the Desk 
closed, without mark of injury, and shoved aside 
while it is yet time.” 

The Crown Prince himself was hurried on 
to the fortress of Ciistrin, a strong little 
town some sixty or seventy miles eastward 
of Berlin. Here he was treated as a male- 
factor, stripped of every mark of dignity, 
clothed in a brown prison dress, his diet 
fixed at tenpence a-day, his food being cut 
for him, so that he might not have access to 
a knife. Frederick William, unable to dis- 
cover the real truth, steadfastly believed that 
England has had a hand in his son’s attempt 
to escape, and in the extremity of his wrath, 
publicly proposes as a toast one day at dinner, 
“The downfall of England.” The culprits 
being military men were tried by court- 
martial. The sentence of the court was, 
against Lieut. Keith, as an actual deserter, 
death ; against Katte, as only intending to 
desert, two years’ imprisonment. is 
milder verdict provokes from his Majesty an 
angry rebuke of the too lax court-martial. 
Katte’s crime, in his Majesty’s view, amounts 
to high treason, and the doom is declared to 
be death. Every effort is used to soften his 
majesty’s resolve, but in vain. 

‘*On Sunday evening, 5th November, it is in- 
timated to him, unexpectedly at the moment, 
that he has to go to Ciistrin, and there die ;— 
carriage now waiting at the gate. Katte masters 
the sudden flurry; signifies that all is ready, 
then ; and so, under charge of his old Major and 
two brother Officers, who, and Chaplain Miiller, 
are in the carriage with him, a troop of his own 
old Cavalry Regiment escorting, he leaves Berlin 
(rather on sudden summons); drives all night, 
towards Ciistrin and immediate death. Words of 
sympathy were not wanting, to which Katte 
answered cheerily ; grim faces wore a cloud of 
sorrow for the poor youth, that night. Chaplain 
Miiller’s exhortations were fervent and continual ; 
and, from time to time, there were heard, hoarsely 
melodious through the damp darkness and the 
noise of wheels, snatches of ‘ devotional singing,’ 
led by Miiller. 

“It was in the gray of the winter morning, 
6th November, 1730, that Katte arrived in Ciistrin 
Garrison. He took kind leave of Major and men : 


‘Adieu, my brothers; good be with you ever- 


more !—And, about nine o’clock, he is on the 
road towards the Rampart of the Castle, where a 
scaffold stands. Katte wore, by order, a brown 
dress exactly like the Prince’s; the Prince is 
already brought down into a lower room, to see 
Katte as he passes (to ‘see Katte die,’ had been 
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the royal order; but they smuggled that into 
abeyance); and Katte knows he shall see him. 
Faithful Miiller was in the death-car along with 
Katte ; and he had adjoined to himself one Bes- 
serer, the Chaplain of the Garrison, in this sad 
function, since arriving. Here is a glimpse from 
Besserer, which we may take as better than 
nothing : 4 

‘« ‘His (Katte’s) eyes were mostly directed to 
God ; and we (Miiller and I), on our part, strove 
to hold his heart up heavenwards, by presenting 
the examples of those who had died in the Lord, 
—as of God’s Son himself, and Stephen, and the 
Thief on the Cross,—till, under such discoursing, 
we approached the Castle. Here, after long 
wistful looking about, he did get sight of his be- 
loved Jonathan,’ Royal Highness the Crown- 
Prince, ‘at a window in the Castle ; from whom 
he, with the politest and most tender expression, 
spoken in French, took leave, with no little 
emotion of sorrow.’ 

‘President Miinchow and the Commandant 
were with the Prince ; whose emotions one may 
fancy, but not describe. Seldom did any Prince 
or man stand in such a predicament. Vain to 
say, and again say: ‘In the name of God, I ask 

ou, stop the execution till I write to the King !’ 

mpossible that ; as easily stop the course of the 
stars. And so here Katte comes; cheerful 
loyalty still beaming on his face, death now nigh. 
© Pardonnez-moi, mon cher Katte!’ cried Fried- 
rich in a tone: Pardon me, dear Katte; O, that 
this should be what I have done for you !— 
“Death is sweet for a Prince I love so well,’ 
said Katte, ‘ La mort est douce pour un si aimable 
Prince ;’ and fared on,—round some angle of the 
Fortress, it appears ; not in sight of Friedrich ; 
who sank into a faint, and had seen his last 
glimpse of Katte in this world. 

‘‘The body lay all day upon the scaffold, by 
royal order ; and was buried at night obscurely 
in the common churchyard ; friends, in silence, 
took mark of the place against better times,—and 
Katte’s dust now lies elsewhere, among that of 
his own kindred.” 

No objection was made to the sentence 
of death pronounced by the court-martial 
against the Crown Prince, the Junius-Brutus 
Sire grimly approving the condemnation of 
his son; nay he seemed disposed to carry it 
into effect, but his councillors oneand all inter- 
posed vehemently, good old Buddenbrock, in 
the fire of still unsuccessful pleading, tearing 
open his waistcoat, “if your Majesty requires 
blood, take mine; that other you shall never 
get, so long as Ican speak.” Foreign courts 
interposed, the Kaiser himself even wrote an 
autograph letter; and so at length the poor 

"Crown Prince is pardoned, and a chance 
given him of retrieving his position by quiet 
assiduity in local government business at 
Ciistrin. 

In the gloomy fortress of Ciistrin, the 
fortunes of the unhappy Frederick reached 
their lowest ebb, a gradual and steady rise 
being perceptible from the very day he 
ceased to be a prisoner within its walls. His 
course during the next ten years is one of 
sure and steady progress. He was evidently 
learning to look the realities about him reso- 
lutely in the face, and to reap some fruit 
from the years of bitter experience through 
which he had passed. His life during these 
ten years divides itself into three periods, 
and these periods are defined by the three 

laces in which it was passed; Ciistrin, 

uppin, and Reinsberg. At Ciistrin, as the 
younger member of a government board, he 
studied economic science, acquired a practical 
knowledge of finance, and skill in the dis- 
patch of business. After remaining rather 
more than a year at Ciistrin, and discharging 
his new duties there to his father’s entire 
satisfaction, he was reinstated in his military 
rank, and lived with his regiment at Ruppin. 


Here he zealously devoted himself to his pro- 
fession, studying assiduously all works on 
military science, and resolute y applying him- 
self to the practical duties of his post. With 
such success that in the four years he re- 
mained there, according to the verdict of the 
strictest judges, he became both theoretically 
and practically a thoroughly accomplished 
officer and soldier. A year or two after his 
marriage, which took place while he re- 
mained at Ruppin, he removed to Reins- 
berg, a good-sized mansion in the neighbour- 
hood, which had been fitted up to receive the 
Prince’s retinue, and was in fact a kind of 
country palace and provincial court. Here 
he devoted himself chiefly to study and 
literature, had several literary men about 
him, corresponded with many distinguished 
men, above all, with Voltaire, and Timself 
produced works both in prose and poetry 
rather above than below the average merit of 
contemporary literary effort. Hewas, however, 
at the same time diligently educating him- 
self for other work, for the duties of govern- 
ment, which it became evident during the last 
year or two of his stay would soon devolve 
upon him. Frederick William, who had been 
ailing for some time past, returned from his 
country palace to Berlin in the autumn of 
1740 seriously ill; and after lingering for a 
few months, without any substantial im- 
provement, died in the April following: 


‘The last breath of Friedrich Wilhelm having 
fled, Friedrich hurried to a private room ; sat 
there all in tears ; looking back through the gulfs 
of the Past, upon such a Father now rapt away 
for ever. bad. all, and soft in the moonlight of 
memory,—the lost Loved One all in the right as 
we now see, we all in the wrong !—This, it 
appears, was the Son’s fixed opinion. Seven 
years hence, here is how Friedrich concludes the 
History of his Father, written with'a loyal admi- 
ration throughout : ‘We have left under silence 
the domestic chagrins of this great Prince: 
readers must have some indulgence for the faults 
of the Children, in consideration of the virtues of 
such a Father.’ All in tears he sits at present, 
meditating these sad things. 

**In a little while the Old-Dessauer, about to 
leave for Dessau, ventures in to the Crown-Prince, 
Crown-Prince no longer ; ‘embraces his knees ;’ 
offers, weeping, his condolence, his congratula- 
tion ;—hopes withal that his sons and he will be 
continued in their old posts, and that he, the 
Old-Dessauer, ‘ will have the same authority as in 
the late reign.’ Friedrich’s eyes, at this last 
clause, flash out tearless, strangely Olympian. 
‘In your posts I have no thought of making 
change : in your posts, yes ;—and as to authority, 
I know of none there can be but what resides in 
the King that is sovereign!’ Which, as it were, 
struck the breath out of the Old-Dessauer; and 
sent him home with a painful miscellany of feel- 
ings, astonishment not wanting among them. 

‘‘ At an after hour, the same night, Friedrich 
went to Berlin ; met by acclamation enough. He 
slept there, not without tumult of dreams, one 
may fancy ; and on awakening next morning, the 
first sound he heard, was that of the Regiment 
Glasenap under his window, swearing fealty to 
the new King. He sprang out of bed in a tempest 
of emotion; bustled distractedly to and fro, 
wildly weeping: Pollnitz, who came into the 
anteroom, found him in this state, ‘ half-dressed, 
with dishevelled hair, in tears, and as if beside 
himself.’ ‘These huzzahings only tell me what I 
have lost ! said the new King.—‘ He was in great 
suffering,’ suggested Péllnitz; ‘he is now at 
rest.’ ‘True, he suffered ; but he was here with 


us ; and now—— !’’ 


The Crown Prince is now King, and here 
Mr. Carlyle leaves him for the present, the 
above extract being the last page of his 
second volume. 








Instead of indulging in lengthened criti- 





cism, we have endeavoured to give oy 
readers an outline of Mr. Carlyle’s plan 
with some specimens of the manner j, 
which it is executed, as this is naturally 
what they will be most anxious for just 
now. Nor, indeed, are we much disposed 
to criticise, though the work is easy and 
tempting enough. It is too late to make 
any objection against Mr. Carlyle’s subjec; 
or style. We might have preferred another 
hero, but in the absence of a better mus; 
be content and thankful with Frederick 
And Mr. Carlyle’s style is so thoroughly 4 
part of hinself, and accomplishes so well the 
end of all style—that of giving a vivid pic. 
ture of the writer’s thoughts—that we cap 
scarcely even wish it changed. It maybe use. 
fully analysed for critical purposes, butit would 
be absurd to object to it at this time of day. 
Mr. Carlyle’s manner of looking at the great 
problems of history and government is open 
to more serious objection, but we can only 
hint at the main points in which we disagree 
with him. One of the results of his intensely 
concrete and dramatic turn of mind is, that 
he tends to overrate immensely individual 
influence. He sees nothing in a crowd but 
darkness and confusion, even though the 
crowd may represent a nationality. “Chaos” 
is his comprehensive epithet for any large 
body of people, a tribe, a nation,—the in. 
habitants of an island, a kingdom, or an 
empire. And this chaos can only be reduced 
to order by men of genius. The only cosmic 
element in the universe, according to him, isa 
strong personality. The task of the great 
men, who rule a people is to prevent them 
from. sinking into the gulf of darkness and 
confusion towards gi Lg by a law of nature, 
they, perpetually gravitate. We have no 
sympathy whatever with this view. On the 
contrary, webelievethat there is in the history 
ofevery nation a cosmic law unconsciously at 
work, which the direct efforts of individual 
genius more frequently arrest than develop. 
Then, too, in his love of absolute power, 
Mr. Carlyle naturally despises constitutional 
government, and regards almost any kind 
of tyranny or despotism as preferable to a 
limited monarchy and a representative sys- 
tem. Here again we cannot agree with him; 
nor have we any sympathy with the way he 
refers to the permanent products of intellect 
in science, philosophy, and art. We do not 
regard all poetry as mere “ fiddling,” all ora- 
tory as simply “ musical wind,” or all litera- 
ture as “apples from the Dead Sea.” But 
these, after all, are but mannerisms of a greai 
and original thinker, the first prose poet of 
theage. For power of individual portraiture, 
and profoun moe ges into character, Mr. 
Carlyle is unrivalled amongst living writers, 
and these volumes contain some of the best 
illustrations both of his insight and his 
art. They show Mr. Carlyle, moreover, ina 
new light, as we hinted at the outset. He 
is seen handling profound and complex 
political problems, with the perfect ease and 
profound knowledge of a master. The 
bright light incidentally thrown on the great 
political questions of the last century is, 
indeed, not the least amongst the varied 
merits of these solid volumes, which we 
acne thankfully welcome as an invaluable 

dition to our standard historical literature. 








Le Roi Voltaire. By Arséne Houssaye. 
(Michel Lévy Fréres: Paris, 1858.) 

Ir we were to account for the 4 and in- 

creasing popularity of this volume among 

French readers, and the unexampled rapidity 
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with which it has blossomed into the honours 
of a second edition (apart from its merits as 
a work, in many respects so striking and 
remarkable), we should be inclined to seek 
our causes for effects less in the sympathy 
with the so-called Voltairian spirit, with 
which a great majority of the French are 
supposed to be still profoundly imbued, 
and their approbation of what has been 
called (and we consider most erroneously so) 
the apotheosis of this spirit, than in the 
tification of the national pride and vanity 
in the glorification of the man, who attained 
so pre-eminent a position in the universal 
history of literature, and displayed a genius 
so all comprising and so widely extending in 
its results. To see their great writer placed 
upon the throne of intellect as the Roz de la 
pensée, would be precisely what would most 
flatter one of the great characteristics of the 
French—their national vanity — their con- 
viction in their universal supremacy in the 
realm of. intellect. We will not deny, how- 
ever, altogether, that some of the leaven of 
the denying spirit may not have aided in 
the fermentation of popularity to which this 
work has given rise. But, in this respect 
even, we must distinguish between the 
Parisians and the French nation at large. 
That the denying spirit, hostile to all 
revealed religion, and to the constraints of 
any religious feeling whatever, as im- 
posed by a powerful priestcraft, is used 
as a political engine by a revolutionary 
republican minority, and endeavoured 
to be diffused, for its own purposes, 
throughout the country, there can be no 
doubt. But the idea prevalent in foreign 
countries, that the so-called Voltairian spirit 
exercises 2 powerful sway over the minds of 
the masses in France, is without dispute a 
fallacy. France is, and always has been, 
except during a few years of the great French 
Revolution, too much priest-ridden, or let us 
say rather (for we do not wish to speak 
irreverently in matters which regard the up- 
holding of the Christian religion, apart from 
its different churches,) priest-directed, to 
admit of any general diffusion of the spirit 
ofnegation. With the Parisian it is otherwise. 
The Parisian, in that conceit fostered by 
centralisation, which makes him look upon 
himself as the extreme arbiter in matters 
of opinion, whether they regard religion, 
politics, or arts, over that eatra muros barba- 
nan the provincial, thinks that the indul- 
gence of free-thinking fancies sits well upon 
him; and if the subject of his religious 
options were ever mooted, he would pro- 





bably declare himself a Voltairian, without 
exactly knowing what was the real essence of 
the opinions of his master, but simply with | 
the notion that it contained some sort of | 
a denying spirit, which he might flaunt as a | 
feather of independent opinion and strong | 
Teasoning powers in his own little cap of 
vanity. Still the chief characteristic of the | 
arisian in matters of religious feeling is | 
apathy ; and the evidences of his spirit of | 
negation are generally only to be found in | 
trifling and frequently ridiculous exhibitions. | 
For instance, we have often made the | 
remark that the different restaurants of the | 
capital are never so crowded as upon Good | 
Friday. The mothers of families will probably | 
on no account omit the due observances of | 
the religion which they themselves profess, | 
and inculcate upon their children. ut the 
husband and father declares that his inde- | 
pendent conscience revolts at the idea of | 
eating a fast dinner, ordained by the Church; | 
and his supposed Voltairian principles then | 


arise at an opportune time, to tell him that 
he is performing a great act of philosophical 
courage in eating and drinking his full on 
the day of a great Christian fast. But it is 
not in such puerile demonstrations as this 
that we can discover symptoms of any 
powerful festering disease of the genus 
called Voltairian in the body politic of Paris. 
We cannot, then, look to the universal sym- 
pathy with the Voltairian spirit of negation 
in religious matters as one of the main 
causes of the popularity of the work. 
Besides, Monsieur Arséne Houssaye, so 
far from glorifying the King, whose reign 
he chronicles, for his religious opinions, 
constantly decries the denying spirit of his 
literary monarch in matters of revealed reli- 
gion, and accepts it only when its influence 
is exercised upon the numerous evils which 
the searching eye of Voltaire discovered in 
the social and political status of his time. 
He writes no «apotheosis. He erects no 
temple to a false divinity. He places the 
man upon a throne, that he would build 
higher than the pyramids. In the very 
opening of the preface to his first edition he 
says: “This book is no profession of faith. 
I bow to Voltaire as a master, but do 
not enter into his school. Voltaire is 
a tree, all the fruits of which are not 
good to eat. Never go to sit beneath 
its shadow.” We have emphasised the 
word “revealed,” because it is very clear 


atheism (properly so called), so frequently 
brought against him ; and Monsieur Arséne 
Hy as ty labours continually throughout 
his work to disprove the accusation. That 
Voltaire had faith in the great God- 
head, and adored in his heart the Almighty 
Creator of all things, is evident not 
only from many portions of his writings, 
but from many passages of his life. There 
are traits, certainly, of raillery amounting to 
impiety throughout his works, that our 
author, without the flattery of a courtier, 
but with the loyal goodwill of a subject, 
endeavours to explain, to excuse even, but 
never to defend. Whenever he can wipe 
out from his fame, however, the title of 
atheist, he washes away the stain with zeal. 
He tells us (p. 400) that Voltaire was above 
all a poet, and in his poetry poured forth his 
intimate convictions. “In his poetry,” he 
says, triumphantly, “ how does he speak of 
God when upon the brink of the tomb ? ” 
“O Dieu, 

Entends les dernier mots, que ma bouche prononce. 

Si je me suis trompé, c’est en cherchant ta loi; 

Mon cceur peut s’égarer, mais il est plein de toi.” 
And then (p. 402), in excuse of one of those 
traits of raillery above alluded to, he adds, 


qo on méconnait, 6 Dieu que tout annonce, 


raillery, seemingly imbibed unconsciously 
from the master, “Voltaire lavished his 


expansions time to seek the road to Heaven. 
He could not, like Mary, lay himself down 


like Martha was troubled about so many 
things that he put off the affairs of God 
until the morrow.” “God and liberty,” he 
tells us again, “ were the words of Voltaire 
in giving his blessing to the grandchild of 
Franklin . . . and in the words ‘God and 
liberty’ is all Voltaire.” Then he explains 
that this liberty was not the liberty of revolt 
against God—the liberty to say all and to 
deny all—but the liberty of doing all good, 
of even doing evil that good might come of 
it (?)—the liberty of conscience—the liberty 





of thinking, speaking, writing. And he adds 

. 392), “ Voltaire, who made us free in 
the face of God, would have made us free in 
the face of the Pope, of the king, and of 
opinion,—would teach us that we have but 
one master, our conscience, that spark of 
God fallen into our hearts.” ‘“ Disbelievers,” 
he cries again with indignation (p. 395) “ in 
reading Voltaire have lent him their own 
atheism, as in politics madmen of libert; 
have lent him their demagogical theories.” 
In support of this defence of Voltaire 
against the charge of atheism, he cites 
the opinions of some leading literary men, 
such as M. de Barante and M. Edgar 
Quinet. 

But, whatever the truth relative to the 
last moments of Voltaire, over which hangs 
a disputed veil of mystery that, in spite of 
all his researches, our author is unable to 
lift, it is equally clear that he was no 
Christian, that he combated the evidences 
of Christian revelation. The task, which he 
commenced by attacking the abuses of 
priestcraft, and the false prophets at the 
altar, he continued by labouring to over- 
throw the altar itself. But so far from 
endeavouring to proclaim the apotheosis of 
Voltaire in this respect (as he has been said 
to have done), M. Arséne Houssaye esta- 
blishes his own opinions as directly opposed 
to those of the monarch he enthrones. He 


| says (p. 406), “'The day, when in the tribune 
that Voltaire never deserved the charge of | 


one of the most valiant soldiers whom the 
gospel counts in its ranks, M. de Montalem- 
bert, exclaimed, ‘ We are the children of the 
crusaders, and we will not shrink before the 
children of Voltaire,’ M. de Montalembert 
entered upon the true sense of the eternal 
question, and by this declaration of resist- 
ance as a disciple of the Saviour established 
the fatal tendency of those heresies, the 
most ardent and enduring of which still 
exists among us, and claims as its Pope the 
King Voltaire.” His indignant spirit of 
revolt against the religious opinion of the 
master whom he otherwise elevates so high 
is strikingly exemplified again, p. 405. In 
citing a passage of Voltaire, where the great 
recreant thus thunders against the Church, 
“I had not smitten thy bosom with my fiery 
sword hadst thou remained the faithful spouse 
of Jesus Christ; but thou hast betrayed thy 
God, and in His name, and armed with His 
love, I chastise the adulterous woman who 
leaves the beggar at her gate, whilst she. 
revels within upon the goods of the poor,” 
he remarks (a strange anomaly) that one of 
the great forces of Voltaire consisted in his. 
always speaking in the name of Christian 


| virtues, that his great force against the 
| Church was derived from taking up its own 
half in a tone of apology, half in a spirit of | 
| adds immefflately, “ But in the blindness of 
| his love for God—his own God—he laid his 
heart too much upon mankind to give its | 


arms to combat it. To this, however, he 


sacrilegious hand upon the God of all the 
world—upon the Son of God.” Spite of his 


| declarations in favour of the faith and love 
at the feet of the Saviour. He wanted him- | 
self to be a human saviour upon earth, and | 


of Voltaire in the Divine Being, the author 
still admits also (p. 408) that “the God of 


| Voltaire is obscured by the mists of contra- 


diction; for human light always flickers 
faintly in the hands of man.” 

Instances of this spirit of resistance on 
the part of the author to the religious belief 
or disbelief of his self-imposed sovereign, 
might be multiplied to a very great extent. 
It certainly is not, then, the glorification of 
the Voltairian spirit of negation in matters 
religious and moral (as it is generally un- 
derstood and accepted), that forms any por-. 
tion of this work. Far from it. The author. 
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repudiates—condemns it. Those who expect 
to find it will be deservedly disappointed. 
It is before the enthroned incarnation of the 
human intellect in a man whose genius ex- 
tended over so wide and varied a sphere of 
thought, that the author bows as a humble 
subject—not worships as a blind idolater. 
He salutes in this monarch of intellect the 
great social and political philosopher, the 
great historian, the great poet. To him, as 
to an applauding French nation, Voltaire is 
“Le roi de l’esprit »—but a king to be ad- 
mired and perhaps reverenced in spite of his 
errors in judgment, his human passions, and 
his human weaknesses—a king quoique, not 
pareeque. 

Roi de Vesprit! What a title to captivate 
a French imagination! No wonder that 
Frenchmen should read with avidity the 
lengthy “ Birthday Ode” which the monarch’s 
poet laureat has composed in poetic prose ! 
With us the title is untranslateable. We 
have enthroned King Shakespere as our 
great Monarch of Mind; and we still bow 
down before his throne. But how much 
more and how much less may not be gathered 
from the word “esprit.” How volatile the 
French essence of its meaning, yet how 
widely spreading in its varied perfume. 
How many eager subjects national vanity 
must necessarily find for M. Arséne Hous- 
saye’s “Rot Voltaire.’ The author, how- 
ever, has not invented the title. Before him 
Frederick the Great had said at Potsdam, 
“ Le Roi, ce west pas mot, c’est Voltaire.” He 
has borrowed, adapted, expanded it. He has 
classified its bearings. He has divided his 
work into parts, exemplifying the different 
attributes of King Voltaire, the principal of 
which are entitled “His genealogy, his 
youth, his court, his ministers, his people, his 
conquests, and his dynasty.” The exposition 
of his manner of working out the title we 
can best leave to the author himself, who at 
the commencement of the book explains his 
own sense of the title in a little historiette. 


** Once upon a time, there was a king called 
Voltaire. His reign had no beginning and no 
end. He succeeded Louis XIV., and transmitted 
his sceptre to Napoleon. He was consecrated 
king of human intellect by his brother, Frederic 
II. He was crowned at the Tuileries in the Hall 
of the Throne of Tragedy. His ministers were all 
great men, cxcepting the atheists (!) They were 
named Diderot, D’Alembert, Buffon, Helvetius, 
Turgot, Condorcet. He had for allies the Empress 
of Russia, Pope Clement XIV., the King of Prussia, 
the King of Denmark, the King of Sweden—all 
crowned heads, without mentioning the Marquise 
de Pompadour, a queen de la main gauche. He 
had for enemies (without enumerating the infinitely 
small ones) Jean Jacques Rousseau and M. de 
Voltaire—that M. de Voltaire, who raised no 
cry of indignation at the dismemberment of 
Poland, who rhymed La Pucelle, and who was 
gentleman of the chamber of Louis XV., but 
never gentilhomme du Christ.” (The latter ex- 
pression, although bordering upon an irreverence, 
that little enters into a Frenchman’s mind, cha- 
racterises however the feeling of the author.) 
. . . ‘His court was composed of princes, men of 
science, poets, and comedians. He had a gallery 
of pictures, a library, a theatre. Louis XIV. 
danced ballets. Voltaire acted tragedy. His 
people were all nations. His family consisted of 
the niece of Corneille,” (whom he adopted) ‘‘ the 
son of Lally, the children of Calas,” (whom he so 
nobly defended,) ‘‘and of Sirven, all the disin- 
herited and the oppressed. Before his death he 
was carried in triumph by his good people of 
Paris. After his death they gave him a temple 
for a burial-place. It was a king—the King of 
Prussia—who preached his funeral sermon in his 
academy. King Voltaire reposes in the Pantheon, 





by the side of his enemy, the republican, Jean 
Jaeques Rousseau, both reconciled by the Revolu- 
tion, since both king and republican had laboured 
in the cause of justice.” 

We think that in strictly working out the 
development of his title, M. Arséne Houssaye 
has unavoidably been compelled to sacrifice 
lucidity, and, in some instances, good sense, 
to the requirements of a mere concetto. 
That he has worked out this development 
with considerable tact, and an abundance of 
esprit, we are ready to admit. We will 
admit also that it forms, by its fancifulness, 
one of the attractions of his book. But we 
cannot help thinking that a concetto of this 
kind, seriously carried out through a volume 
of more than 400 pages, frequently hampers 
the free exercise of his powers, necessarily 
engenders constant repetitions, occasionally 
wearies by its monotony, and leads him into 
fanciful freaks of expression which some- 
times almost degenerate into puerility. His 
style is terse, although highly poetical, and 
concise, although abounding in bold figure 
that approaches almost to wildness. But we 
wish he could sometimes have spared us 
what we have called his “ freaks of expres- 
sion,” which occasionally remind us of 

assages in that strange prose poem by 
Nir. Warren, “The Lily and the Bee.” 

But the concetto of the title, at the same 
time, frequently leads the author to passages 
ofa very truthful nature. In speaking of the 
appearance of Voltaire at the Court of Ver- 
sailles, and his appointment as gentilhomme 
de la chambre (a portion of his history which 
the author stigmatises as wholly unworthy of 
his great career), he says, that, although 
Voltaire supped at Etioles with Madame de 
Pompadour, it was only on the days that the 
King did not sup there. ‘The King never 
chose to find himself in company with 
Voltaire, as though he feared that other 
royalty which made his own pale before it.” 
This remark is very probably true of the 
little-minded Louis XV. His great ancestor, 
Louis XIV., in the conviction of his great- 
ness, would never have considered that his 
own sun could be dimmed by any stars of 
intellect in his courtly firmament. The 
author, however, establishes the royalty of 
Voltaire even in face of that great royal 
luminary in a passage where he quaintly 
contrasts the “ Roi Soleil” with the “ Rot 
Lumiere.” Not less truthfully is the breach 
of Voltaire with the King and the Court 
characterised in the working out of the 
prevailing concetto. Voltaire was desirous 
of printing his “ Henriade,” the publication 
of which was opposed by the influence 
of the Church, as a poem tainted with the 
errors of semi-Pelagianism. “In order to 
counteract these cabals, Voltaire dedicated 
his poem to the King; but the King refused 
the dedication. From that day war was 
declared. Voltaire exclaimed, ‘ Le roi, c’est 
moi!’ and” (like Louis XIV.) “made his 
entry all booted and spurred, with horsewhip 
in hand, into the Parliament of Public 
Opinion.” But it was only at the Théatre 
Frangais, says the author (p. 220), “at the 
first representation of Mérope, that Voltaire 
fully comprehended his royalty. There he 
was crowned by the acclamations of the 
public, and embraced, at the desire of 
the pit, by the Duchesse de Villars, 
in whose box he sat.” “ Repudiated, how- 
ever, by all the journalists,’ he continues, 
(p. 221) “out of his element at Versailles, 
he went off, one day of bravado humour, to be 
consecrated Roi de Il’ Esprit Frangais by his 
brother, the King of Prussia.” Consecrated 





and recognised as king he was. We have 
cited the mot of Frederic the Great above, 
But the two Kings of Brentford could not sit 
upon one throne. Voltaire was obliged to 
fly his brother’s Court, which he could no 
longer share. It is only at Fernay that the 
author represents his monarch as throning 
in absolute power, surrounded by his Court. 
The picture given by M. Arséne Houssaye of 
this Court of Fernay is one of the pleasant. 
est and purest portions of his work. It is 
gay, bright, and full of interesting anecdote. 
Of course, at the same time, the concetto is 
carried out to its utmost limits. 

“ Yes, Voltaire,” says the author, in speak- 
ing of his residence at Fernay (p. 245) “ thou 
art indeed a king. Receive then the am. 
bassadors of thy brother Frederic of Prussia, 
and of thy sister Catherine of Russia. Affix 
the seal to the titles of glory bestowed on all 
men of the sword, on all men of the pen, 
even thine own enemies. Lend thy money 
to all those grands seignews who are 
playing their last stakes at the game of 
nobility. Throne it among thy courtiers. 
Thou hast an army of labourers at thy beck, 
to say nought of thy army of Encyclopedians. 
Thou hast a theatre, on the boards of 
which Le Kain and Clairon come from far 
to act before thee tragedy, whilst thou art 
writing the comedy of the world. . . .. 
There are féte days, when his Majesty 
Voltaire, surrounded by his Court, exhibits 
himself before his people. He is in cowt 
attire, almost as fine as his two Grand 
Chamberlains, the Prince de Ligne and the 
Duc de Richelieu—almost as grave as his 
two courtiers, the President de Montesquieu 
and the President de Brosses.” 

But, even while thus recording the glories 
of the Court of King Voltaire, the author 
hurls against the sovereign an anathema, as 
Pope of a new religion. “ Yes, thou art King,” 
he has said. But he adds, “But thou art 
not King by the Grace of God, for thou 
knowest not God truly, nor Him of thy 
church of Fernay, nor Him of thy church of 
the Encyclopedia, which thou buildest with 
the same hand, aspiring at one and the 
same time to the cardinal’s hat and the 
glory-crown of Antichrist.” 

It is thus that as Roi de V Esprit, and Roi 
de I’ Esprit alone, the author places him upon 
so lofty a throne—as the king of justice, 
to combat injustice—as the king of enlight- 
enment, to fling the blazing torch of truth 
amidst the darkness of old prejudice. “Ii 
Voltaire,” he says, (p. 288) “ had merely been 
a poet and an author, he might have dazzled 
the world by the inexhaustible qualities 
of his nature: but he would never have 
reigned, as he has done, over all Europe. 
His peculiar mark, which isolates him ‘in 


| the starry heights,’ even above all other 
| great men, is to be found in the fact of his 


having personified the age in which he lived, 
of his having been the light of the dawning 
revolution. Voltaire himself did not believe 
in incarnations; and he was wrong. ‘The 
state of society in 1789 was incarnated in 
the form of that ardent adversary of every 
abuse, of every violence, of every lie. The 
prisoners of the Bastille were his people; 
and the conquerors that took the Bastille were 
his people also. The protocols of the tiers état 
were drawn up by Voltaire, saving the style. 
Every reclamation from country or from 
town was signed by his hand, ‘ We, Voltaire, 
king of France by the grace — reason, 
have read and approved.’ e affixed his 
veto only to error or injustice. He num- 
bered as many subjects as there were suf- 
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ferers: he numbered them in every class of 
society ; for the ancien régime weigh heavily 
on every head. Voltaire poured floods of 
his esprit around him. He scattered flowers 
on all sides. But his literary labours had a 
far more serious mission. He walked on 
fire, amidst the ashes of a crumbling state 
of society. 
but of that enlightened destruction which 
throws down with one hand, to construct with 
the other.” 

Whether King Voltaire exercised his 
sway for good or for evil is not a subject 
within our attributes to discuss. We have 
endeavoured to prove only that it was the 
enthronement of Voltaire “man,” not the 
apotheosis of Voltaire “spirit,” which the 
author has proposed to himself in his re- 
markable work—that if its many readers in 
France, perhaps in our own country, expect 
to find the glorification of what is generally 
looked upon as the Voltairian principle, they 
will find themselves mistaken. In searching 
for the cause of the success of the work, 
however, we must not overlook its merits as 
aliterary production. It is a striking speci- 
men of that brilliant, skyrocketty, and some- 
what paradox-loving style, which has latterly 
appeared (with some few exceptions) to be 
considered one of the great attainments of 
modern French authors. There are many 
expressions, boldly flung here and there 
upon its pages, which to stricter English 
eyes bear the stamp of irreverence, not to 
use ‘a harsher expression. But the French 
mind is not wont to be affected in a manner 
so susceptible; and it would be but justice, 
perhaps, to judge such a work only from a 
French point of view. Its style then, so 
brilliant according to the newer fancies of 
French literature, its careful research, and 
entertaining illustrative allusions, are suffi- 
cient in themselves to account for its 
popularity. 








The Backwoods Preacher: an Autobiography 


of Peter Cartwright. Edited by W. P. 
Strickland. (Alexander Heylin.) 

We have rarely met with a more extraordi- 
nary book than this. To the enthusiasm and 
spiritual excitement proper to Methodism 
generally, it adds the breadth of American 
local colouring ; the racy anecdote, the broad 
jest, the excitable temperament, the rough- 
and-ready mode of life, ragged manners, and 
startling familiarities of a society as yet 
under few of the ordinary laws of civilisa- 
tion; together with the striking contrasts 
of a spiritual condition which from the very 
depths of its destitution was prepared for 
the wildest excesses of fanaticism. Add to 
these conditions the vigorous and daring 
character of the Preacher himself, and we 
have the elements of the same religious 
drama as has been so often enacted by the 
insane and the fanatic—the same psychologi- 
cal enigma as was once embodied in the 
convulsionnaires of Paris, and which found 
its latest exponent here in Edward Irving’s 
gift of tongues. 

Peter Cartwright was an itinerant Metho- 
dist preacher, with the backwoods of the 
far West for his district, and the Discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for his 
guide. He joined the church in the great 
revival of 1801, when a youth of only sixteen 
years of age, after a sudden conversion 
from what seems to have been an innocent 
life of boyish thoughtlessness and warm 
animal spirits. His conversion came “ not 
by hearing of the Word,” but by the direct 


He was the king of Destruction, | 





favour of Heaven. After a day spent in 
dancing at a wedding, where “he drank 
little or nothing,” he returned home feeling 
guilty and condemned. Suddenly, the 
blood rushed to his head, his heart throbbed 
violently, and for the moment he became 
quite blind. Believing that he was going to 
die, while yet unprepared, he fell on his 
knees, praying for mercy. His mother 
sprang from her bed, and prayed with him. 
But the youth found no comfort, not even by 
fasting, nor yet by prayers, nor by diligent 
reading of the New Testament, until one 
day in the horse-lot he heard a voice from 
Heaven say, “ Peter, look at me.” This 
rather consoled him; still the impression 
that his sins were unforgiven remained. 
Once again, in a cave near the house, where 
he had retired~to pray, he “seemed almost 
to lay hold of the Saviour,’ while crying 
aloud for his mercy: when “all of a sudden 
such a fear of the devil fell upon him that it 
really appeared to him that he was personally 
there, to seize and drag him down to hell, 
soul and body.” Horror fell upon him; 
he rose to his feet, and ran to his mother 
“at” the house; she comforted and consoled 
him, telling him it was a device of Satan, 
to prevent his laying hold of the blessing. 
His peace came at last. At a large camp 
meeting, to which he “repaired, a guilty, 
wretched sinner,” a voice said to him, while 
he bowed before the stand and earnestly 
prayed for mercy, “Thy sins are all for- 
given thee.” “ Divine light flashed round 
him, unspeakable joy sprang up in his soul, 
he rose to his feet, opened his eyes, and 
thought he was in Heaven.” His mother 
“raised the shout,” and from that moment 
Peter Cartwright was converted, and his 
mission marked out. 

When he joined the church there were 
but fifteen travelling preachers, and these 
not of the most learned or polished order. 
“Our pocket Bible, Hymn Book, and Dis- 
cipline constituted our library,” says Peter, 
by no means ashamed of its poverty, but 
contemptuously despising more as significant 
of the “velvet-mouthed downy doctors” 
whom his soul abhors : 

‘*Tt is true we could not, many of us, conjugate 
a verb, or parse a sentence, and murdered the 
king’s English almost every lick. But there was 
a divine unction attended the word preached, and 
thousands fell under the mighty power of God, 
and thus the Methodist Egascopal Church was 
planted firmly in this Western wilderness, and 
many glorious signs have followed, and will follow 
to the end of time.” 

The first two itinerant preachers ap- 
pointed both failed in their mission, and 
seceded to O’Kelly’s Republican Methodist 
Church, which drew away thousands. One 
veered at last into Presbyterianism, but 
Ogden, the other, did worse: “ Ogden 
backslid, quit preaching, kept a groggery, 
and became wicked, and raised his family 
to hate the Methodists.’ However, in 
1813, at a camp meeting held by Cart- 
wright in the Wabash District, where 
there was “a glorious revival of religion, 
said Ogden got under strong conviction, 
and professed to be reclaimed:” and so 
joined the church again, and lived and 
died’a good methodist preacher. He was 
“saved by mercy,” says Peter grimly, “as 
all seceders from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will be, if saved at all;” for Peter 
has no tolerance for schismatics, and no 
respect for any but the Episcopalian Metho- 
dist. But specially hard is he on his great 


| antagonists the Baptists, who, being his 





closest neighbours and the most active pro- 
selytisers, come in for more than an ordinary 
share of hard words. The Calvinists and 
Universalists are also sharp thorns in his 
side; and the manner in which he opposes 
their doctrines with sarcasm and abuse is 
certainly more expressive of polemic zeal 
than of Christian love. Jubilees are held in 
hell over certain Baptist ministers, some of 
whom are “ impudent as wolves,” while their 
great light, Alexander Campbell, is but a 
“giant errorist;” Calvinism is a damnable 
and blasphemous doctrine; Universalists, 
who hold that “all mankind will finally be 
holy and happy in heaven,” die writhing 
under their sense of unforgiven guilt, warn- 
ing their family and friends “not to come to 
that place of torment to which they feel 
themselves eternally doomed;” Arianism is 
actual possession by the devil; and the 
preacher’s method of dealing with its pro- 
fessors is to tell them that “the Lord has 
given marching orders to the legions of little 
Arian devils to the lake, as He had done to 
the swine of old, and when these are cast 
out, it is quite easy to come to their right 
minds.” Indeed, every sectarian is an un- 
deniable servant of the devil, whose work 
he does, and whose church he is helping 
to build up; and no one preaching or follow- 
ing a heresy (all is heresy but Episcopalian 
Methodism) dies with the calmness or the 
hope of a Christian, or can possibly attain 
to the Christian’s eternal reward. 

On the other hand, the Episcopal Me- 
thodists are saints to a man, no matter 
what their previous sins, or their natural 
imperfections. So soon as they have “ fallen 
right and left, like men slain in mighty battle,” 
* roared like bulls in a net,” “ wrestled on the 
seats of the mourners, and shouted aloud,” 
they . become “humble, happy, shouting 
Christians,” and we hear no more of them ; 
excepting, perhaps, as “fine old methodists 
of precious memory.” A woman “ from 
whom has been dislodged a lingering Arian 
devil,” lives and dies “a shining, shouting 
Christian.” Brother Lee “falls from the 
walls of Zion with the trump of God in his 
hand,” and “ goes to his reward in heaven.” 
A Major L—, resenting a public reproof to 
his son, and quarreling with Cartwright 
on the subject, is attacked by “a legion of 
very dirty little devils,’ who send him into 
such an agony that he “roars and prays so 
as to be heard all over the camp ground; ” 
but on Cartwright’s prayers the devils are 
cast out, and “he professes comfort in 
believing.” A very interesting, fashionable, 
wealthy, family, “ raised with all the diaboli- 
cal hatred that a rigidly enforced predesti- 
narian education could impart against the 
Methodists,’ divides against itself. The 
wife and two daughters go over to Peter 
Cartwright, the mourners’ seats, the shouting 
chorus, while the husband remains firm in 
his blasphemy ; that is, his Calvinism. The 
women become much attached to the 
Preacher, which “ enraged the husband and 
father of these interesting females very 
much ;” and not unnaturally. He swore he 
would whip or kill Peter; saying that he 
must be a bad man to make all the women 
in love with him, and that he took them 
into the church with bad intentions. A 
camp meeting was to be held, to which the 
eldest daughter, “‘a fine, beautiful, intelligent 
young lady,” wanted to go in Cartwright’s 
carriage. After a long altercation the father 
consented, on the condition that he went 
also, to watch his “ very interesting females” 
with their Preacher; when, if he caught him 
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“at any of his devilment,” he would expose 
him to the whole world, and put.an effectual 
stop to his conversions. The rest must be 
told in his own words: 


‘* His daughter thought it her duty to tell me 
of the designs of her father, and said she hoped I 
would be on my guard; for she verily thought 
that her father was so enraged, that if he could 
not get something to lay to my charge to ruin my 
character as a preacher, he would kill me from 
pure malice. I told her, of course, I .was wide 
awake and duly sober, and I had not the least 
fear but what God would give me her father as a 
rescued captive from the devil before the camp- 
meeting doatd. Said I, ‘you must pray hard 
and the work will be done.’ I said to her, ‘It is 
not the old big devil that is in your father ; it 
must be a little weakly, sickly, devil, that has 
taken possession of him, and I do not think that 
it will be a hard job to cast him out. Now,’ said 
I, ‘if God takes hold of your father, and shakes 
him over hell a little while, and he smells brim- 
stone right strong, if there was a ship-load of 
these sickly little devils in him, they would be 
driven out, just as easy as a tornado would drive 
the regiments of musquitoes from around and 
about those stagnant ponds in the country. Cheer 
up, sister ; I believe that God will give me your 
father before we return.’ Seeing me so bold and 
confident she wept, and raised the shout in antivi- 
pation of so desirable an event. When we got to 
the campground I had the company and their horses 
all taken care of, and then said to this man: ‘We 
have a large preachers’ tent, well provided with 
good beds ; come, you must go with me, and 
lodge in the preachers’ tent.’ He seemed 
quite taken by surprise, and hesitated, but 
I took him right into the tent. ‘ Now, sir,’ said 
I, ‘make yourself at home ; for I hope to see you 
soundly converted before this camp-meeting comes 
to a close.’ I saw his’ countenance fall, and per- 
haps this was the starting-point of his deep and 
pungent convictions. The trumpet sounded for 
preaching. I mounted the stand and preached ; 
this man came and heard me. I saw clearly from 
his looks that he was convicted, and had a hard 
struggle in his mind. He said to me after the 
meeting was over, that my taking him into the 
preachers’ tent and treating him so kindly was 
the worst whipping he ever got. He could not 
sleep, he said. Sometimes he thought he was a 
poor mean devil to treat me as he had done ; and 
surely I must be a Christian, or I never could 
treat him so kindly after he had said so many 
hard and bitter things about me. As the meeting 
progressed his convictions increased, till he could 
neither eat nor sleep. On Sunday night, when 
such a tremendous power fell on the congregation, 
and my gang of rowdies fell by dozens on the right 
and left, my special persecutor fell suddenly, as if 
a rifle-ball had been shot through his heart. He 
lay powerless, and seemed cramped all over, till 
next morning; and about sunrise he began to 
come to. With a smile on his countenance, he 
then sprang up, and bounded all over the camp- 
ground with swelling shouts of glory and victory 
that almost seemed to shake the encampment. 
This was a glorious time for his daughter. She 
came leaping and skipping to me, and shouted 
out that those little mean and sickly devils were 
cast out of her father. He joined the church, 
went home, and for days the family did little else 
a sing, pray, and shout the high praises of 
God.” 

No one who meddled with Peter came to 
much good. Pugnacious, powerful, anima- 
listic, fearless, he braved “ whippers and 
whippings’”’ with perfect indifference; not 
disdaining though, on more occasions than 
one, to owe his safety to a ruse, which a 
candid person, more truthful than polite, 
might perhaps call a lie. He was often 
threatened, but somehow the threat never 
consolidated itself into a deed. For instance 
there was the blustering father, of whose 
wrath and conversion we have just spoken; 
and there was a certain “ ruffle-shirted 





dandy” whom our Preacher had offended 
by turning out from the ladies’ seats, and 
telling him, before the congregation, “ that 
he doubted not that ruffled shirt was 
borrowed.” The young man swore he 
would whip him before the meeting was 
out; but Peter, walking straight up to him, 
proposed an adjournment to the wood, where, 
making him believe that he had a dirk 
about him, and was going “to give him the 
benefit of all the dirks he had,” Master 
Ruffle-shirt beat a retreat; the brawny 
square-shouldered Methodist chasing him, 
“too diverted to run fast.” But some 
“rowdies” caught the coward and ducked 
him to within an inch of his life. Peter 
says that had this fellow gone with him into 
the woods, he would “no doubt have pro- 
posed to him to have prayer first, and then 
followed the openings of Providence.” About 
the richest specimen of unconscious religious 
illusion that we know of. 

Another “rowdy,” one William P., in- 
tended to have revenge on Peter for some 
personal affront. It was Sunday night, 
and the “altar was crowded with weeping 
penitents.” While Cartwright was at the 
altar, “labouring with the mourners,” he 
saw William come up and lean on the pale, 
outside the altar : 


“T kept my eye on him; and suddenly, he 
leaped over into the altar, and fell at full length, 
and roared like a bull in a net, and cried aloud 
for merey. While I was talking to and praying 
for him and others, I trod on something near 
where he had been standing, that felt soft. I 
stooped down and looked, and lo and behold what 
should it be but a string of frogs strung on’ a 
piece of hickory bark! I took them’ up “and 
carried them into the tent, not knowing what it 
meant. Just about daybreak on Monday morn- 
ing William P. raised the shout of victory, after 
struggling hard all night. Our meeting went on 
gloriously all that day, and for several days and 
nights, with very little preaching or intermission: 
and many were the happy subjects of converting 
grace. Some time on Monday my notorious 
William came to me, and told me that he gathered 
and strung that batch of frogs, and brought them 
to the altar, intending, while I was stooping and 

raying for the mourners, to slip them over my 
Tread and round my neck; and while -he was 
seeking an opportunity to do this, the mighty 
power of God fell on him. He said he never 
wanted to be any nearer hell than he felt himself 
to be when the power of God arrestedhim. Many 
of the very worst rowdies that attended this meet- 
ing were struck down and converted to God ; and 
thus ended the Frog Campaign.” 


Another time he is annoyed by two young 
men and a young lady in a waggon, calling 
after him, in ridicule “Glory to God! 
another sinner’s down! Pray on, brother, 
pray on, the Lord will bless you!” Cart- 
wright is sorely tempted to ride up—horse- 
whip them, partly in revenge for having been 
so far taken in by them, at the first, as to 
believe they had been to a camp-meeting, 
where they had “ obtained religion, and 
were happy.” But he forbears; and in a 
short time is avenged. The waggon strikes 
against a stump, is overturned, and the 
three young people are flung out into deep 
mud. The young lady, dressed in white, 
and sprawling on all-fours, sinks to her arm- 
pits, her mouth and the whole of her face are 
immersed, and she is almost suffocated. 
Then Peter rides up, and standing in his 
stirrups shouts at the top of his voice: 

“Glory to God! Glory to God! Hallelujah ! 
another sinner’s down! Glory to God! Halle- 
lujah! Glory! Hallelujah !” 


“Tf ever mortals felt mean, these youngsters 
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did,” says Peter, “and ‘well they might.” 
When he was tired of shouting over them, 
he said : 

‘*Now, you poor, dirty, mean sinners, take 
this as a just judgment of God upon you for your 
meanness, and repent of your dreadful wickedness . 
and let this be the last time that you attempt 
to insult a preacher; for if you repeat your 
abominable sport and persecutions, the next time 
God will serve you worse, and the devil yi] 
get you.” 

The end of these young persons was, that 
they got religion and were happy. And go 
on throughout the book. Not. an opponent 
in argument but is worsted, slinks right 
away out of camp, or, priest or:votary as it 
may be of a hostile sect, is soundly converted 
to God, raises the shout, and is happy ; or, 
if obstinate and unconvinced, comes to a bad 
end. In like manner not one of all who 
harbour evil designs of whipping or exposure 
against. our broad-shouldered ‘preacher, but 
is “powerfully converted,” or, if an irreclain. 
able rowdy, is given over’ to. perdition, 
As was that scoffer of the jerks, one of the 
Methodist ‘ extravagances, “ a very large 
drinking man,’ who “took the jerks and 
started to run, but could not get away,” and 
who, after cursing and swearing, and tryin 
in vain to “drink the d——d jerks to death, 
fetched a very violent jerk, snapped his 
neck, fell, and soon ‘expired, with his mouth 
full of cursing ‘and bitterness.” Another 
young man dashes himself against a tree, 
while riding hard, and never speaks again, 
He has been interrupting a camp-meeting, 
and ‘could his end be otherwise ? 

But our preacher is specially remarkable 
for his dealings with refractory women. . A 
certain preacher’s wife, a bigh-tempered, 
overbearing, quarrelsome woman, “ with a 
devil in her as large as an alligator,” who 
“would not fix her husband’s clothes to go 
out to preach,” and would never let him ask 
a blessing on the family, or make a prayer in 
peace, is handed over to Cartwright to 
reform. After tea the battle begins. Prayer 
is proposed. The woman boils over, saying, 
2 tril have none of your praying about me.’ 
Whereat Peter reasons mildly and expostu- 
lates. But she grows fiercer and more 
bitter, cursing him wrathfully.. Then calls 
out Peter, “with a’ stern countenance,’ 
and at the top of his thundering voice, 
“ Madam, if you were a wife of mine | would 
break you of a bad ways, or I would break 
your neck. e must and will have prayer.’ 
She declared they should not. Then said 
Peter, “Now, if you do not be still and 
behave yourself, I'll put you out of doors. 
At this “she clenched her fist,’ and swore 
she was one-half alligator, and the other 
snapping turtle, and that it would take 4 
better man than he to put her out.’ So 
Peter took her by the arm, swung her 
round, thrust her forth, and: -bolted . the 
door; then set to singing a spiritual.song to 
drown her voice as she screamed, raging and 
foaming in the yard. ‘The five or six little 
children crept under the beds, scared almost 
to death. The tumult continued. She, swear: 
ing, raging, roaring, outside; Cartwright 
thundering out his songs at the top of his 
voice within. At last the “ half-alligator. 
half-snapping turtle,” had the worst of it; 
she fairly succumbed, knocked at the door 
meekly, requested to be admitted, and cam 
in “pale as death, and quiet as a lamb.” In 
six months “ after this frolic with the devil, 
this woman was soundly converted to God, 
and as bold in His cause as she had been 12 
that of her former master. 
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There was a mother who, very, naturally, 
wanted to take her two daughters from the 
mourners’ seat, where they were indulging 
in the usual painful “ manifestations.” Peter, 
resenting her interference as purely dia- 
polical, “took hold of her foot, and gave 
her a strong push backward, and over she 
tumbled among the benches.” And “being 
a large corpulent woman, she had some con- 
siderable tussle to right herself.” So in 
¢his way, Peter says, “I defeated the devil's 
scheme once more.” His rough mode of 
conversion had its customary results. The 
whole family were powerfully “converted,” 
and the “sectarian devil in the old father 
and mother effectually disarmed.” From 
that blessed night they became shouting 
methodists—the two principal signs of con- 
yersion ‘were shouting and leaping about 
the camping ground—and received their 
crowns of life. Another time he was not so 
successful. A lady, near Springfield, wished 
to snatch her daughters from the power of 
Cartwright, and the doubtful fascinations of 
camp meetings. Cartwright blazes out, 
and refuses to allow the girls to be 
taken from the altar. “It is my altar 
and my camp,” roars he, “and the girls 
shall not be taken out.” He and the 
mother then have a scuffle and a struggle, 
when Peter prevails, of course, and turns 
her out of the meeting. But she was suc- 
cessful in the end, and the girls being rescued, 
married men of their own church, and as 
Peter says, were “lost for ever.” Many 
are the refractory ladies: whom he turns out 
of the preaching ‘tent ; and more than one 
battle diversified the proceedings of his 
prayer meetings and love feasts. A new- 
light lady he silences in this effective way. 
She would jump and shout, and beard him 
with an assertion that “he could not shut 
her out of Heaven.” ‘But he, “sternly 
ordered her to quit shouting,” for, said he, 
“you are not happy at all, you only shout 
because you are mad and the devil is in you,” 
and at last thrust her out. Peter would allow 
no one to jump and shout but the Methodists. 
The sign of grace in them it was the sign of 
reprobation and “possession” in others. 
Peter was no logician. 

He has dealings, too, with the Mormons : 
not in the way of friendliness, very sure. 
“Clumsy Joe”. and he have confabulations, 
and Clumsy Joe wishes to entice him to Utah 
and into the Mormon priesthood. And an 
old Mormon woman falling into a pretended 
trance, mutters some most horrible gibberish, 
and comes to him “to deliver the message 
from God,” which she said was contained in 
it.’ But Peter was wrath. Unconsciously 
imitating one whom he could never suffi- 
ciently condemn, namely, Thomas Paine, he 
answered, “I will have none of your mes- 
sage.’ If God can speak through no better 
medium than an old, hypocritical, lying 
woman, I will hear nothing of it.” This 
speech ‘brought the old woman’s husband 
upon him, when a strife began, in which 
Peter‘taxed them with being thieves, and 
marked with the cow-hide—a random shot 
that chanced to hit true, and so gave to him 
the appearance of inspiration — and then 
“started them from the camp, under threat 
of Fo mast law.” 

e have not exhausted one-third of the 
stock of characteristic anecdotes in this ex- 
traordinary book. Every page teems with 
narration, phrase, sentiment, or action, 
which carry us into a state of society and 
into a phase of religious life utterly unlike 
anything we know here. The dark un- 





fathomable woods, with one rude plot of 
clearing where the faithful worship ; the 
vast multitude assembled for ore object, 
casting form and rule, and ordinary re- 
straints behind; the preacher’s passionate 
words ; the young tumultuous life stemmed 
back in the monotony of the backwoods, 
under the name of religion, exercising 
unlicensed freedom, and flinging its sacred 
mysteries abroad without let or hindrance ; 
the shrieking conscience and the throbbing 
blood; the quivering heart and the palpi- 
tating sense,—all make up conditions and 
circumstances which we of this older and 
colder European civilisation can hardly 
realise. Nor must we judge it from our 
point of view only. Assuredly Peter Cart- 
wright and his brethren, the early pioneers 
of Christianity and civilisation in that rugged 
Far West, are not to be measured and 
estimated by standards that are accepted 
here. Faithful and zealous, if rude and 
domineering, they fought the good fight to 
which they devoted themselves, manfully 
and in earnest. They had no sickly casuists 
among them to split hairs, and lose the 
substance while fretting for the shadow; no 
imposing Professors with an expensive wor- 
ship, making Christianity a costly luxury, 
which only the rich and fashionable could 
attain; no “downy Doctors” with honeyed 
words preaching a salvation that should 
walk in loving union with vice and world- 
liness. There was nothing in them of the 
trimming and halting, and serving ‘two 
masters, that we occasionally find in richer 
communities. The Far West preachers 
were very different men. With flashing 
eyes, uplifted hands, and a voice that pealed 
to the farthest corner of his rude assem- 
blies, Peter Cartwright, like the Hermit 
Peter of old, called on his hearers to forsake 
their sins while yet there was time, and 
before God had given them over to irre- 
deemable perdition. Little of love, little 
of meckness—as we understand those vir- 
tues here—was there in that backwoods 
Boanerges; but much of faith, and truth, 
and courage ; much of that spirit which made 
a Paul to lead the early Church, a Luther to 
form a new religion, and a Knox to hurl 
anathemas against the purple sins of crowned 
royalty. To preach the truth, as it seemed 
to him, was the mission of his life; and he 
shrunk from no condition which that duty 
imposed on him. And the early itinerant 
preachers had many perils and hardships 
to encounter. Poverty, privation, sickness, 
danger,—all fell plentifully to their lot; and 
as in Cartright’s case we can scarcely suffi- 
ciently admire the indomitable courage and 
extraordinary perseverance of the faithful 
men who thus carried the softening influ- 
ences of Christianity into the wilderness, 
against all obstacles and all backslidings. 
But none of these pioneers achieved more, 
or so much as Peter Cartwright. He tra- 
velled for fifty-three years, beginning his. 
itinerary when only eighteen; and for re- 
compense received less than eighty dollars 
@ year, sometimes not more than forty or 
fifty. He admitted into the church, by letter 
and on probation, 10,000 souls, baptised 
8000 children and 4000 adults, preached 
14,600 sermons, and travelled eleven cir- 
cuits and twelve districts. All the wild tra- 
ditions circulated of the western preachers 
and the religious world of the backwoods, 
were fastened on him. In his preface he 
disclaims nearly the whole. Yet his career 
was strange enough, and his experience and 





doings sufficiently exceptional, to warrant 


almost any exaggeration, for he stands un- 
rivalled and unapproachable in the audacity 
and fervour, the earnestness and the daring 
of his ministerial career. 

In person Cartwright is described as a 
large square-built man, with “a granite-like 
texture of flesh and knotted roughness of 
feature that stamp him as one who is hardy 
and enduring.” His head is large, and 
“firmly supported between ample and com- 
pact shoulders,” his forehead broad, and 
overhung with thick iron-grey hair; his 
eyes dark and fiery; his brows shaggy, and 
his skin deeply bronzed. His voice rich, 
powerful, and searching, “ of organ-like 
tones,” sometimes “roaring like a forest 
hurricane,” as he pours out condemnations 
and warnings, or paints, in awfully vivid 
colours, the doom of the lost and wicked; 
sometimes melting to the tenderest pathos. 
He intersperses his sermons with backwoods 
anecdotes, which make his whole congrega- 
ation laugh aloud, he himself remaining un- 
moved, and in the next moment he melts 
them to tears by his tenderness, or chills 
them with horror by his fury. For his fa- 
vourite theme is the condition of lost souls 
in the torments of hell. He suffers no one 
to oppose him, and he believes in the de- 
moniacal possession of all who differ from 
him. Indeed he cannot get on without that. 
For his great mode of converting souls is by 
casting out the devils that had possessed 
them, then delivering them up to God. 
His quarrel with the Universalists is be- 
cause of the elimination from the creed of 
the latter of a place of eternal torment, and 
a personal spirit of evil, who takes possession 
of men ; but he finds comfort in the thought 
that in another world they will discover 
the mistake they have made in this; and, 
when fairly in the claws of Satan, and seeth- 
ing in the brimstone lake, will then be 
forced to confess their intellectual errors, 
and so swell the triumph of orthodox Epis- 
copalian Methodism at last. 








Romaic Beauties and Trojan Humbugs. 

Rattlebrain. (T'weedie.) 
Tus is a book about the East. So much 
every reader will have guessed ; though why 
the author has thought fit to tell all he knew 
about the East in one tedious strain of cum- 
brous fun, is more than will be quite so 
readily determined.. “ Rattlebrain”’ seems 
not to have quite made up his mind whether 
he is, intellectually speaking, a “ Beauty ” or 
a “ Humbug.” He prefers falling back upon 
“rattlebrainedness”’ pure, and quotes Emer- 
son in the title-page to show that a man who 
keeps saying what comes uppermost for a 
sufficient length of time, must at last say 
something. It seems, indeed, to have oc- 
curred to him that two hundred small pages 
are rather a short allowance of ore for the 
production, at this rate, of any decent supply 
of metal. We find him, consequently, con- 
fessing in the preface, before the shrine of 
“ Justice, our household god,” that he would 
gladly have availed himself of the most hu- 
miliating diminutive, and called his book 
even less than a “ booklein,” if our national 
neglect of formations in this kind had not 
stood in the way. 

The chapters, which are headed in the 
true “rattlebrain” style, with the usual 
priggery of “ Which is hardly a chapter, 
“ Passion-flowers,” “ A Soliloquy,’ “ More 
broodings,” “’Kiois and ’Korios” “ More ink 
wasted,’ &c., are connected together by a 
chain of narrative, so slender and so obscure, 
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hat it is quite beside our purpose to pursue | The following passage, descriptive of one 
the links. b It will better subserve the. inter- | of the dance-meetings so common in the 
ests of the reader if we select a few specimens | Troad on the high-days of the Greek Church, 
from the works of this eclectic philosopher, | gives proof of the graphic power which 
who has added to Keats’s line— “Rattlebrain” might develop, if he could 
“A thing of beauty is @ joy for ever,” only rid his notions of the deadweight caused 


. Win by the superincumbent “ humbug” :— 
at & " 

the singular canon that nn ything is oes But the footing is about to begin. For the 
a thing of beauty or a thing of hum a programme, look in every eye round about you. 
Assuming the present volume to be, w 8 It is to be the Vevea, or Certo, the national dance 
its parent fondly believes it to be, a mélange | oF these districts, with an origin as far back 
of beauty and humbug combined, it is inter- perhaps as the genesis of the first grey hair in Old 
esting to reflect upon the pleasing confusion | Jupiter’s moustache. Some scholastic friends of 
which must attend his forebodings of its ours suppose it to have been once a religious dance 
future prospects. The “beauty” may re- | of the ancient migratory Grecks, not springing up 
main, according to Keats’s dictum; but | in Greece itself, or it would have been sculptured 
what is to be the ultimate destiny of the | somewhere, and if beheld at all by Cimon or 
“humbug ” ? pa of old, eae Rd as a a freer 

; . 7 | rarity, a specimen of their Trans-egean brethren’s 

Thet the foregoing remarks apply more to posi We partly lean to this hypothesis. Not 
the manner than the matter of the book, the | va ont of j New Gveok: eltiection, Whe 
following extracts will show. “Rattlebrain” | a doubt of its somehow Greek extraction. 

: i does not trace in its spiral-like movements and 
has evidently seen a good deal, and would | helix-tike lines, the architectural volutes of the 
have described what he has seen infinitely | Jonian capitals? Not a doubt of its religious 
better if he had not been so hard-ridden with | origin. In the holy Erkos (Herkos ?) alone could 
his dualistic hobby. Here is a parallel of | it have originated, and in some half-geometrical, 
Mahometan and Greek-Church practice:— | half-religionist brain. 

‘‘ The Mahommedans despise the Greek religion; | ‘‘ None but the fairest girls presume to stand up 
not that they understand its falsities, but because | and dance in it at first ; just as of old, when 
it is so badly observed, and because the Greek | none but the demure and vestal virgins moved in 
religious observances always create such fairs and | its adorative mazes. Anon the tinier girls, with 
commotions. These tumults effectually operate | the smallest at one extremity, take their places in 
as stumbling-blocks in the way of the Greeks | the centre, where the ground which their little 
ever obtaining proselytes. The Osmanlis are | feet have to traverse is considerably less circuitous 
patterns of religious continence. During the | than that moved over by the elder girls outside 
Ramazan, and when all are expected to fast in the | the whorl. 
day-time, troops of them may be seen sitting; ‘*The dance now goes fast and faster on, as 
around the fires, with their food beside them | happily it might have done when the ancient 
untouched, and with their pipes in hand un- | vestals themselves forgot, and when, fortunately 
smoked, and waiting for the boom of the fort | for them, no tell-tale Athlothete lurked in the 
cannon to proclaim the libertine sunset. Pictures | echo-repeating groves, in order to report their 
like these redeem the character of these people, | levity. At the close of the first five minutes the 
and envelop a myriad faults. | step accelerates considerably, and the younger 

**The Mahommedan religion enjoins more fasts | married women and young men join, as did not 
than feasts: the Greek faith appoints more feasts | those of old in the same dance. Increasing in 
than fasts. Both feasts and. fasts the Turk | rapidity as the time progresses, the dance assumes 
scrupulously observes. But with the Greeks | a new step and character ; the girls become excited, 
there is remarkably little difference between the | and the young men shout and snap their long 
two ; for if it is a fast, they dance throughout the | pointed fingers, as if disdaining the use of Spanish 
day and feast o—~ the night; and if the | castanets. The dance has become an animated 
Calendar proclaims a feast, it is only a reversion | spiral multipede. All eyes begin to sparkle, and 
of the above order, or eating and drinking all the 
day, and dancing all the night. The Greeks have 
forty-five holiday observances in the year, Sundays | locks of the pulchritudinous fair ones, with their 
excluded, and only work two hundred and sixty | infinity of triple plaits, are lent to the mercies of 
days in the year generally. The Turks, who | the wind. They begin, all of them, maids, 
chiefly work during part of the Ramazan, have-| spouses, and striplings, to resemble variegated 
fifteen holidays annually ; the Jews have thirty- | essences only. e wondering Frank uncon- 
five, sabbath-days excepted, and the Armenians | sciously rises from his four and a-half legged 
thirty-seven, or ninety non-working days. And | buffet stool, pinching out his cigarette between 
if these careful compilations of ours do not speak | his fingers, and snubbing unwittingly the proffered 
volumes for the state of Eastern native trade, what | wine jug. The pipe drawls, the viol groans, the 
will ? fe | little ones mechanically foot it round; the warm 

“‘The principal Sabbath service of the‘ Greek | limbs of the whole congregation seem to be moved 
Church is held in the early morning. The | by a fire within them, turning their blood to 
remainder of the day they abandon to music, | steam. Every foot is eloquent,—every form 
dancing, and all the other concomitants of careless | brilliant with that liberty of soul which enslaves 
hearts and lazy brains. This sacrilege is one | the senses. Not so did the peplos-robed vestals 
result of keeping sacred so many saints’ days, | foot it. No need, O Frank! to gaze now on any 
which are held by them as almost equal in sanctity | particular face in the crowd of dancers; action 
to the Lord’s-day. Another reason is the disso- | has rendered them all beautiful, just as labour 
lute —_ set by some of the priests. These | renders all men worshipful. Every face looks 
Papas will officiate at the services of the morning, | tamultuous things from out the revolving ring, 
and be found the same night presiding at the ! and the spectators look things quite as hurried in 
bacchanalias of their congregations in the cafés, | return ; and all goes on merrier and merrier than 
assisting them to play ecards, or smoking nar- | ever, until bye-and-bye the piper slackens for very 
ghillés with them, and drinking alternately coffee | want of breath, and gradually follows a certain 
or rum at the company’s option. Yet these tune again. The flushed maidens, too, slowly 
priests would almost die of horror if any of their | reassume their ancient dignity ; hands are busy in 
flocks were to adopt the T-shaped orx shaped | imprisoning lately liberated bosoms,—heads are 
theories of the cross in preference to the common | tossed back to give revolutionary locks the correct 





some to look as starry-like as the two aseanely 
gilt bosses on their zanarr girdles. The braided 








orthodox or + shaped hypothesis. O ye Greek | fall over the whitest of shoulders. Everything is 
riests! make your phylacteries very much | fast assuming its old stolid look ; the whirlpool, 
roader, and embroider upon them this very | the maelstrom, is calling in its eddies, and pro- 
—. text, which we have selected for you :— | posing a frost ; and quietly, and far too quickly, 

e, ladies and gentlemen, are the true wise men | the maidens have re-adopted their cold looks and 


of the East, who widest strain at gnats and most trepidation. The ambassador has been recalled 
easily swallow camels.’ ” 








lovely dancers has relapsed into an imperturba- 
bility which nothing but the application of legalised 
lips can re-awaken into poetry. The cisterns of 
boiling blood are all of them become cold, and 

like their own variable climate, the ninety-eight 
degrees of the noontide, or of twenty minutes 
ago, descends to the thirty-nine or thirty-two of a 
coldish night. Palpitating to the tune of twenty 
or thirty horse-power, the Frank spectator sits 
down again upon his four and a-half legged buffet 
stool, and very soon after this the ring of Terpsj. 
chore has broken up, dismembering in itself like 
a burnt-out sheet of newspaper upon the hearth.” 

In the preceding extract we find the word 
“Erkos,” which appears to have been 
unjustly deprived of an initial aspirate. A 
slip of this kind renders us apprehensive 
that the printer has not been altogether to 
blame in a subsequent allusion to a certain 
“ Minnehana (Minnehaha) of waters.” Per. 
haps, however, omissions or inaccuracies of 
this sort were necessary to the perfect 
elaboration of the ideal “humbug.” We 
will conclude this notice with “ Rattle. 
brain’s” forecastings of a future gigantic 
railway expansion, :— 

“Let the railways therefore begin; for in 

England we are tired of inanition at home, and 
many of our retiring shopkeepers are longing for 
a safe opportunity of visiting these lands. 
Brighton holds no longer a bright place in their 
imaginations. Weymouth has been weighed by 
them and found wanting. The beauty of Margate 
has been marred, and the monotony of Harrogate 
has become soul harrowing to them all. Scar. 
borough, too, has become a scar in their mind’s 
eye; and even Whitby lounges have become not 
a whit less uninteresting. Yes, the Western 
world calls aloud for these Eastern railways ; and 
we hope calls not in vain ; for certainly not even 
a milliner can have more reason to desire extrava- 
gant fashions, than we have for plenty of railways. 
London to Baghdad and back for thirty-nine 
pounds, with excursion tickets expiring ina 
month !—why not? The Dead Sea in twelve 
days for thirty pounds single ticket !—wherefore 
no? The Troad in seven days, first-class for 
eleven pounds !—what objections ?” 
Let us hope that when the time comes, 
and the East becomes thus familiarised, 
we may find in its future expositors 
something of the genius of “ Hothen” and 
the traveller from “ Cornhill to Cairo,” or 
something of the learning, sound sense, and 
exquisite taste of the author of “ Pelopon- 
nesus.” 








Mémoires de Jean Sire de Joinville; ow 
Histoire et Chronique du Trés-Chveétien 
Roi Saint Louis. Publiés par M. Fran- 
cisque Michel, Correspondant de l'Institut 
de France, &c.; précédés de Dissertations 
par M. Ambr. Firmin Didot, et d’une Notice 
sur les Manuscrits du Sire de Joinville par 
M. Paulin Paris, Membre de I’Institut. 
(Paris: Firmin Didot Fréres, Fils et Cie. 
1858.) 
Tue Sire de Joinville’s History of the most 
Christian King Saint Louis has, after some 
mutations, taken its place in the estimation 
of literary Frenchmen as, alike in a historical 
and a purely literary ao of view, the mosb 
precious memorial of its age. That it was 
not always so regarded is proved by the 
silence of La Harpe, who does not even 
mention the old chronicler in his voluminous 
“Cours de Littérature,” and by the sneer of 
Voltaire. In this country, however, Gibbon's 
warm commendation of “the noble and 
— Joinville,” and the translation of 
olonel Johnes, feeble and. affected as it 1s, 
show that his value was appreciated at & 
time when it was most neglected by his 





; from their hearts, and ere long every one of the 


countrymen. Of late years it has wanted 
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neither readers nor admirers in either 


antry. 

The History is indeed a book to enjoy when 
once the obsolete idiom is got over. It is 
the narrative of a brave old knight, one of 
the best examples of the French chevalier 
when chivalry was at its best, who at the 

of eighty recounts “the good deeds and 
pious sayings” of the king with whose 
friendship he had been honoured, and whom 
he has faithfully served, and who is now by 
the. decision of holy church recognised as a 
saint. Written at the entreaty of the good 
king’s daughter, Isabelle, Queen of Navarre, 
who died before its completion, it is now 
dedicated to her son Louis, King of Navarre, 
and afew years later King of France also, 
in the hope that he may be led by its perusal 
to imitate the worthy example of his grand- 
father. St. Louis was the type of a Christian 
king according to the conception of his 
times; “ the noblest and holiest of 
monarchs,” even in the deliberate opinion of 
an historian so well-read in general history, 
and so little fettered by medizeval notions as 
Dr. Arnold. Joinville writes of him much as 
Herodotus might have written had he 
been his companion, and received the 
traning of a Navarrese of the thirteenth 
century instead of that of a Dorian of 
some seventeen centuries earlier. He tells 
whatever it seems fitting to him to tell 
with the most straightforward simplicity, 
and everything else he leaves untold. He 
gives not a formal carefully-digested bio- 
graphy, but in a very informal way what 
enables us to express the essence of a 
biography—the true character of the man, 
and the moving principles of his conduct. 

The Sire de Joinville was the head of one 
of the noblest families of Navarre. When 
the King of France on recovering from a 
dangerous illness avowed his intention to 
lead a new Crusade, and called on his barons 
to accompany him, Joinville, who was at his 
court as seneschal, was one of the first to re- 
spond to the appeal; though when the king 
before embarking summoned his nobles to 
swear fealty to his children in case “ of any- 
thing happening to him in his voyage” (as 
Joinville expresses it in his plain way, which 
so often has a sound very like our English 
vernacular), and desired Joinville to swear 
also, he refused, he says, for “I was not his 
man,” being in fact a vassal of the king of 
Navarre. And this exactly illustrates the 
character of the knight. He is ready to 
devote his life to the service of the king, but 
he will not swerve a hair’s breadth from 
What is right to please him. His book is 
Written just in this spirit. Every line 
shows a devotion to the king verging on 
adoration, yet he relates without a comment 
how he frankly opposed him when he was 
Wrong, and with equal directness he censures 
his errors: such a mixture of devotion and 
independence indeed seems difficult to con- 
ceive of in any other age and circumstances 
unless it were in the heroic age and 
among the companions of a heroic king. 

Lhis perfect transparency of purpose it is 
Which is the great charm of the book. You 
are transported by it with a strange reality 
‘into the midst of the people of whom it 
treats ; and lay it down with a very different 
notion of the relation of monarchs and their 
vassals to that conveyed by the popular his- 
tories, and a clearer view of the motives of 
action of the men who took part in such 
events as the Crusades. Joinville writes of 
Course like an old chevalier, and not like a 
literary man. He is prolix sometimes, gar- 





rulous often, immethodical always. But 
then he is always animated, occasionally 
humorous, a keen observer, and a pictu- 
resque narrator. If he talks of famous men 
and great events in a familiar gossiping 
way, you feel that you get a more real con- 
ception of them than if he had written in a 
more reserved and philosophic manner, Like 
the Father of History he is credulous, but 
then like him he fairly puts you on your 
guard by telling you what he describes 
from his own knowledge, and what from 
hearsay ; and, as he says, what he has himself 
seen you may firmly believe, but what he tells 
you by report you must treat according to 
your own judgment. Of his perfect trust- 
worthiness the reader will indeed require no 
assurance. Before you have followed him 
through many pages you have come to rely 
upon his truthfulness with entire confidence ; 
just as while you look with wonder at his 
childlike credulity in all religious matters, 
you can never for a moment doubt the reality 
and the depth of his piety. His religious 
credulity is, indeed, unbounded. No new 
“miracle,” however palpable it may seem 
to our sceptical age, raises a question in his 
mind; while in the most ordinary event he 
sees a judgment, or a proof of the direct inter- 
cession of some saint. 

Joinville’s is a history of the holy sayings 
as well as the good deeds of the king; and 
consequently, instead of commencing his 
memoir with the birth of his hero, he defers 
that event to the second part of his book; 
the first being devoted to a relation of how 
the king “governed himself all his days 
according to the law of God and the church, 
and to the profit of his kingdom.” The first 
illustration which Joinville gives of the good 
king’s love for his people, by the way, is 
rather a curious one. Being very sick at 
Fontainebleau, he said to his son, “ Fair son, 
I pray you gain the love of your people; for 
truly I would sooner that a Scot should come 
out of Scotland and govern the people of 
this kingdom well and loyally than that you 
should govern them badly:” by which we 
may possibly gather, besides the information 
directly conveyed by the anecdote, that the 
Scots were as ready to go anywhere and be 
anything then as they are now. We are not 
of course going to follow the narrative of 
the holy sayings of the king. They show 
St. Louis in the character at once of a 
Chesterfield and a Johnson; now giving a 
lesson on manners or on dress, now inculcat- 
ing morality or discussing theology. Not 
discussing it exactly, however, for St. Louis 
held that among Christians faith and not 
discussion was the duty of the laity; whilst 
with unbelievers the proper argument was the 
sword. Thus after relating with admiration 
the story of an old knight, who with his 
crutch felled to the ground a Jew whom a 
certain abbé was endeavouring to convert by 
argument, and then told the abbé that that 
was the only way to reason with Jews, the 
king said, Xo Isay to you that even a clerk 
unless he is very learned ought not to dis- 
pute with them; but a layman when he 
hears the Christian law gainsaid should not 
defend it except with the sword, which he 
should drive into the gainsayer’s body as far 
as he can make it go.” That St. Louis was, 
as Arnold calls him, “a noble and a holy 
monarch” Joinville’s memoir sufficiently 
proves; but that the fierce bigotry into 
which his unreasoning zeal led him was a 
terrible evil to himself and his people it 
shows with equal clearness,—however little it 
was the intention of the author, who was just 





as ag pe in his piety as his master, 
though less subservient to the clerical body. 
And it proves also, that, however noble and 
holy a monarch Louis IX. may have been, 
he was far indeed from being a wise king, 
according to any other than the priestly 
standard of wisdom. 

Joinville was 24 years of age when he put 
on the cross to accompany St. Louis to the 
Holy Land. His wife and two children, one 
just born, he left in his castle at Joinville. 
With him he took nine knights and some 
700 followers, all raised by himself from his 
own tenantry. The second part of the book 
is mainly occupied with a narrative of the 
grand deeds of arms and chivalry in this 
famous crusade; the misfortunes of the 
king (whose captivity he shared) and of his 
knights; and the terrible sufferings of the 
ill-prepared and badly-commanded army. 
For this first crusade of St. Louis, this 
chronicle is in fact the chief authority. It 
is a singularly interesting narrative. We 
embark with the doomed. army, share in its 
vague anticipations, struggle with it in the 
perils of the voyage, watch the first portents 
of evil, land with it in Egypt, are witnesses 
of its utter lack of discipline and its fearful 
debauchery, see the selfishness of many of 
its chieftains standing out in vivid contrast 
to the self-devotion of others, are soon made 
acquainted with the absence of military skill 
in the commanders, are carried into the 
midst of the battle and view the fighting 
hand-to-hand as in the old heroic times, the 
victory, though at a grievous cost, achieved 
by the indomitable courage of the Christian 
knights. Then we behold the sickness and 
misery arising from what we now call sani- 
tary neglect; share the horrors of the 
retreat ; are spectators (though Joinville 
was not) at the capture of the king, the 
capture or death of all his chivalry, and the 
utter destruction of the host who with so 
much bravery and with such glowing hopes 
embarked a few months before some fifty 
thousand strong. The negotiations, the con- 
vention, and the ransom are also minutely 
related, as are in like manner the long, use- 
less, hopeless, four years’ residence at Acre, 
and the voyage home. Of the fifteen years 
of peace which followed, and in which Louis 
governed like a good king, and did most to 
earn the title he has obtained, Joinville says 
little. He was away at his castle looking 
after the affairs of himself and his people. 
When the king took up the cross a second 
time he strongly urged Joinville again to 
accompany him. But the good knight 
refused. His people, he told the king, had 
suffered too grievously from the oppression 
of the king’s officers, when he had left them 
before to go beyond the sea, for him to leave 
them again. And he quotes with approba- 
tion, how it was said, that they were guilty 
of mortal sin who advised the king to go; 
for whilst he staid at home with his people 
all went well, but when he was away every- 
thing went amiss. 

Of this second expedition Joinville says 
nothing, for he “was not with it, thank 
God,” and he will not put anything in his 
book that he does not know for certain. But 
of the king’s last hours he repeats a few 
particulars which he heard from the son of 
the king and others who were present. 
When the Pope was moved to make an in- 
quiry into the deeds of the king, with a view 
to his canonisation, Joinville was summoned 
to bear testimony to his mode of life, and for 
two days he attended the papal legate. On 
his canonisation Joinville established in his 
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view or our own humbler estimate be the more 
correct, it was surely unnecessary in the essayist 
to indulge in depreciatory allusions and injurious 
comparisons. 

Elementary Notes on the History of France. By 
Mrs. Edmonds. (Tallant & Allen.) These 
“Notes” are well designed ; and the three hun- 
dred questions for exercise will prove a tolerably 
sharp cross-examination into the acquirements of 
the pupil reader. He will indeed be well grounded 
ina general. knowledge of the history of France, 
if he e capable of answering them all. 

Essay on Man’s Ideas of Power. By John 
Faram. (London : Hamilton Adams & Co. —Liver- 
pool: Edward Howell.) We are told on the title 

e that this work is a ‘‘new exposition of the 
Principles of Philosophy proper on the hasis of 
three ideas,” and that it is ‘‘ specially adapted for 
young men seeking mental improvement.” The 
‘three ideas” are Power, Space, and Time ; and 
the writer contends that all knowledge and dis- 
eourse are derived from them. To analyse these 
elements in regular form would at once lead us 
into subtle disquisitions, for which we should 
deserve no thanks from our readers ; but we may 
say that, while differing upon many essential 
points from nearly all the established writers on 
mental philosophy, the author has logically esta- 
plished a system, the main purpose of which, as 
we understand it, is to extend and fortify the 
foundations of belief in the Supreme Being and in 
His attributes. We therefore approve the work 
for the sake of its object. On the same principle 
Mr. Faram’s unquestionable industry may also be 
commended. But we doubt whether logical re- 
fnements and metaphysical subtleties, constitute 
in this practical and matter-of-fact generation, the 
best mode—except in rare instances—of really 
improving the minds of young men. 





We have received the following :—‘“‘ The Home- 
stead,” a strong anti-Catholic poem, written by 
“L.” on his return to Ireland from Canada and 
the United States. It is published by Dixon 
Hardy & Sons of Dublin. Also, ‘‘ Protection 
without Imprisonment for all Embarrassed 
Debtors.” The writer, Mr. H. W. Weston, de- 
sires the abolition of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court 
and the enlargement of the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Bankruptcy. The second edition of Mr. 
F. 0. Ward's letter to Mr. Coningham, M.P., on 
the ‘‘ Purification of the Thames,” has also been 
received. Mr. Ward contends that the whole of 
the rainfall is due to the river, and the whole of 
the sewage to the soil, and that the adoption of 
this principle is as essential for the perfect purifi- 
cation of the Thames as it is for the economical 
utilisation of the sewage. Also, Mr. Richardson’s 
“Exposition of the Society of Arts Examinations,” 
published by Griffin & Co. under the auspices of 
the Directors of the Glasgow Atheneum. ‘A 
Catalogue of Books on Freemasonry and kindred 
Subjects,” by W. Gowans, published at New York. 
This is a curious compilation ; and we can readily 
believe the editor when he says that the difficulty 
of making such a catalogue is only known to those 
Who have tried the experiment. We have also 
teceived “Three Lectures on Free Masonry, re- 
garded asa Moral and Religious System,” by Dr. 
Henry Hopkins, published by Gpeuiene. ie 
Prussian ” in a pamphlet of sixteen pages discusses 
the question, ‘* Will there be a war between France 
and England?” and this question, for reasons 
which he gives, is answered in the aflirmative. 
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Tue Conspiracy of the Earl of Huntly, says 
Robertson, is one of the most intricate and 
mysterious passages in Scottish history. Later 
authors, not satisfied with the truth of this state- 
ment, have made fresh endeavours to unravel this 
web of difficulty, and have given to the world the 
result of their labours. They, together with a 
host of followers, have had advantages which 
earlier writers never had, or rather never took into 
consideration, even if they were aware of them. 
State papers, original documents, the correspond- 
ence of the actors themselves in those scenes of 
mystery, in those dark plots and evil doings, were 
rarely consulted ; letters which reveal the hidden 
thoughts and lay open the secret views of the 
writers, from which alone the historian can gather 
true and authentic materials for his work, were 
seldom made use of, and more frequently passed 
overin silence. Those who have made use of these 
invaluable treasures, have, unfortunately, too often 
done soin an incomplete or unsatisfactory manner. 
They have only selected extracts which seemed 
important to them, because they illustrated or 
gave weight to their own prejudices or to the 
particular views they wished to promulgate. For 
these reasons, we submit that it is hardly fair to 
print an extract only when the whole letter is of 
the greatest importance, and has reference to the 
same subject. How naturally would any author, 
be he ever so honestly seeking or sincerely 
wishing to discover the truth, select those 
passages which accorded with his own pre- 











conceived opinions? With these impressions we 
now lay before our readers two or three letters 
from Randolph to Sir William Cecil. They 
relate to the Karl of Huntly, and to the conspiracy 
in which he was implicated. | Extracts from these 
letters have been printed, itis true, but they form 
so small a part of the letters themselves, are so 
very incorrect, and give so different a colouring to 
the whole affair, that we are tempted to print 
them entire, more particularly as they relate to a 
subject of such great historical importance. 

Queen Mary had resolved to visit. the northern 
parts of her dominions. She set out on her 
Brogress accompanied by most of her principal 
nobles and arrived at Aberdeen. The Earl of 
Huntly was sent for, but came not; ‘‘ he remay- 
nethe syke of a sore legg,” and Randolph adds 
1 August], ‘‘ His sone, of whom I wrote unto yor 

. that hurte the L. Oglebye w'* owt occasion or 
daynger of his persone or goodis, broke the prison 
and escaped the 28th of thys laste monthe.” 
On the 31st August we read that ‘‘ The Erle of 
Huntlye is here not well in his princesse. favor, 
and howe well that man dothe deserve yot h. 
knowethe by hys uprighte dealinge w'* all men 
that he hathe todoe. The Quene wyll not yet 
graunte that she wyll goe into hys howse, thoughe 
yt be w'* in 3 myles of her waye, and the fayereste 
in the countrie. That purpose of hers I knowe 
wylbe broken, for so her counsell fyndethe yt 
expedient. Her G. yornaye is cumbersome, payne- 
full, and mervileus longe; the wether extreame 
fowle and colde ; all victuals mervileus dere, and 
the corne that is, never lyke to come to rypenes.” 


Thomas Randolphe to Secretary Sir William Cecil. 


18 September, 1562. 

Since my beinge w* the Quenes g.[race] in her pro- 
gresse in the Northe partis of Scotlande, ther hathe lyttle 
matter occurred of importance worthe the wrytinge, 
savinge win these viii or x dayes that the Quene arrived 
at Envernes, w** was the fartheste of her deter- 
mined yornaye. Yo* h, hathe harde of some juste cawses 
thys Quene hathe had of myslykynge of the Erle of 
Huntlye and hys doynges of longe tyme in thys countrie, 
whose extortions have byne so greate, and other mani- 
feste tokens of dysobedience suche, that yt was no longer 
to be borne, w*" nowe she intendinge by Be good meanes 
as she coulde to reforme, hathe founde bothe in hym and 
hys two eldeste sones, the L, of Gordon and L. of Fin- 
be open and maniféeste dysobedience; so fare that 

eie have bothe taken arms agaynste her, and have 
keapte howses agaynste her beinge comaunded to render 
them into her handes. The fyrste occasion hereof was 
thys. The L. of Finlitter beinge comaunded to warde in 
Edenbourge, brooke prison, whoe beinge after that tyme 
somoned to the Syse at Aberdyne, dysobbeid also a newe 
comaundiment from the Quene to enter hym self prisoner 
into the Castle of Sterlinge. W<» thynges, by-cawse the 
Quene thoughte to be done by thadvice of his father, she 
refused to come unto hys howse, being looked and pro- 
vided for. Thys argued ientlye her mynde towards 
hym; and he unadvisedlye conceavinge the. worste 
tooke the worste waye that coulde be for hymself, wt® 
was to — and mayntayne his two sonnes to mani- 
feste rebellion agaynste their Yee oy At the 
Quenes arrivall at Envernes, w* was the 9 of thys 
instant, she purposinge to have loodged in the Castle, 

h perteynethe to her self, and the keapinge onlye 
unto the Erle of Huntlie, beinge Sheref by i tance of 
the whole Shere, was refused ther to have entrie, and was 
forced to lodgein the towne. Thatnyght the Castle beinge 
somoned to be rendered unto the Quene, answere was 
geven by those that es: it in the L. Gordons behalf, that 
wt owte hys comaundiment yt sholde not be delivered. 
The nexte day the countrie assemblethe to thassystanca 
of the Quene. The Gordons also mayk their frendes. We 
loke everie hower what shall become of the matter. We 
leave nothynge undone that was neadfull. The Gordons 
fyndynge themselves not so well served by their frendes 
as they looked for, and not assuringe themselves verie 
well of those theie had, beinge in the whole number when 
theie were moste not above 500 men, sent worde unto 
those that keapte the Castle to render yt, w* dyd, not 
beinge above xii or xiii hable persones. The Capitayne 
was ged and hys hedde sett up upon the Castle, some 
other condemned to perpetuall prison, the rest receavet 
mercie, and so cometh her G. by reste and quietnes bothe 
as longe after as she dyd tarrie ther, w“ as in the whole 
not above fyve dayes, and is nowe in her yornaye home 
warde as farre as pe a howse of the Byss! of 
Murraye, well served of her nobles, well obbeid of her 
subjects, and convoide w great numbers bothe of horse 
men and foote whersomever she becomethe. Thys whole 
tyme the Erle of Huntlye keapethe hys howse, he ex- 
cusethe his owne parte, and wolde rather yt sholde be 
thought that thys dysobbedience came ughe the 
youthe and evle behavieur of his sones then that hys 
wyll, consent, or advice were therunto. What farther 
wyll yet issue I knowe not. The Quenes G. herself is: 
hyghelye ofiended w* hym. I here of no noble man 
that ether taketh hys parte or lykethe hys doynges. The 
Duke me stylle, thother for the moste are pre- 
sent. Yf he intende anye thynge yt wilbe at her G. 
passinge of the River of Spaye, w* she dothe upon Sone 
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daye nexte, thys beinge Frydaye. She wylbe then of her 
owne pete Dow 3 3000 ones men, At Aberdine she 
wyll tayke advicement what is farther to be done, and I 

e wyli do some what that maye be a terro® to other, 
and to teache them howe to welcome their Prince into 
their countrie in tyme to come. 

In all these garbullies I assure y*h. I never sawe her 
merrier, never dysamayde, nor never thought that so 
muche to be in her that I fynde, She repented nothynge 
but when the Lords and other at Envernes came in the 
mornynge from the wache, that she was not a man to 
knowe what lyf yt was to lye all nyghte in the feeldes or 
to walke mpon the cawsaye w' a jacke and knapschall, a 
Glascowe buckeler, and a broode sworde. Leste yor h, 
sholde speere what in thys meane tyme I dyd, yt maye 
‘please you to knowe that in good saythe wher so maynie 
were oceupied I was a shamed to syt stylle, and apa 0s 
the reste. 

Yt maye nowe please yor h. tonderstonde I have re- 
ceaved yor lrés of the te of September, w“ came unto 
my handes the xr of the’same, w* maynie lrés unto the 
Quene as y* h. sent them in a whole pacquet togyther. 
Thys dyscourteysie I have founde at some of the Erle of 
Huntlies men that there tooke my man w* that gers 
and suche other lrés as were w*towte that, as one from S* 


geve them agayne, but not medled w" the paquet. Of thys 
complayned to the Quenes, w* she reseryethe in store w™* 
the reste. I have also wrytten unto the Erle of Huntlie him- 
self that I judged other wyse of hys wysedome, then to gyve 
me that occasion to lett my Sovereign understande his 
eyle meninge towards her Matit, in misusinge me, her 
hyghnes servant. I looke shortlye for an answer 
hereof. At the Quene’s comynge northewarde, passinge 
w*tin 1111 myles of his house, after that he coulde by no 
intreatie cawse her G. to come unto his howse, he 
desyered her to gyveleave unto my L. of Argile to brynge 
me thyther, whear we were two nyghtes. His howse is 
fayer, beste furnyshed of anye howse that I have seen in 
thys connir-e is mervileus great, his mynde then suche 
as yt appered to us as ought to be in anye subjecte to his 
Sovereigne. I have receaved in the said pacquet two 
licences, suche as I was suter unto yor h. for. Thadver- 
tysements owte of France are suche as all Godlye ought 
to tayke comforte of. Lorde prosper the reste to hys 
glorie. The self-same mynde remaynethe in all the 
Godlie here as yt was wonte to be. And therof I dowte 
no alteration. You are all wayes judged sore and ex- 
treme agaynste those that have the chieffeste doynges 
nowe amongeste the Papystes in France, as yt appered 
bs 8 a tawlke w' the L. of Meldron at his beinge ther, as 
0 of late wt Rawlett, the Quene’s Secretarie, as she 
herself at bothe times hathe tolde me. She wyshethe 
that yt were in her power to brynge all matters to better 
quietnes. She fearethe more my Mestres aide yf anye 
be sent over, then anie pe ee of thother partie that 
are agaynste heruncles. She belevethe (and howsomever 
yt be intended I am well inoughe content therewt'), that 
my Mestres wyll sende no supporte excepte that the 
Kynge of Spayne do ayde thother partie, of whome the 
brute is here, that he hathe of late loste a towne unto the 
Turke. Ytisalso saide that Mons' Dandilot and his com- 
Pagnie have taken the Duke of Guises mother, his wyf and 
eldeste sone; bycawse I founde none of thys in yor lrés 
my beleeve is the lesse. We remayne stylle in good hope 
of the enterview the nexte yere. The desyer therof 
daylie increasethe, we tawlke of nothynge more, nor 
fynde any thynge more agreable to of wylles. Yt maye 
lease yor h.to knowe that the Quene hathe geven the 
ledome of Murraye (w* ons was Erle Thomas Ran- 


greater in proffet than thother. He is nowe no more 
Marre but Murraye. Since the Erle Bothewells escape 
owte of prison we here nothynge of hym, but yt he 
fortefiethe a howse cawled the Ttieas in Lidisdall, 
What his farther determination is we knowe not. I can 
not but thynke but ther wilbe somewhat adoe before thys 
two noble men, thone in the northe, thother in the sowthe, 
be broughte unto good order. As longe as the Duke 
yethe bye we dowte lyttle, and so longe as his sone and 
. Gawen ar prisoners yt is not to be feared that he wyll 
attempte myche, Thus most humblye I do tayke my 
Seog At Spinaye in Murraye, the xviii of September, 





The Quenes G. was determined thys daye to have 
wrytten unto the Quenes Mat, as also the L. of Leding- 
ton unto yt h., some occasions cawseth them to differ yt 
nntyll some other tyme. 

Yor h, to comaunde, 
Tos: RANDOLPHE, 


To the right honorable 
8 William Cecill, Knight, | 
Principall Secretarie to the Quenes Matic, 
Randolph’s remarks respecting the ‘‘two noble | 
men” are very significant. He could scarcely 
have anticipated the sad fate which awaited the 
Earl of Huntly, and still less could he have fore- 
seen the tragical scenes in which, five years later, 
the Earl of Bothwell was to take so conspicuous 
a part. 
Thomas Randolphe to Seeretary Sir William Cecil. | 
24th September, 1562. | 
, I dyd wryte unto yo" h. from Envernes the 18" of thys | 
instant what partie the Erle of Huntlie had madeagaynste 
the Quene his Sovereigne. Thynkynge that by ether to 
fynde the meanes to have gotten her into his handes, or 
at leaste to have cut of the Erle of Murraye and L. of 
Lidingeton, whose credit he thynkethe so great w*" her, 
that he eoulde nothynge prevaile in anye thynge that he | 
intended or aspired unto as chieflye to have byne Erle of 
Murraye, or at the leaste to have had a pencion of some 
Abbaye that myghte fawle, to the intente that he myghte | 








| yor h, advice. 
| murther, some for theafte, that thys countrie wolde be 


be the better hable tattende upon the Courte and beare 
fourthe the chargis in her G. service. Fyndinge him self 
thus dysapoynted and takinge in evle parte that his sone 
was coiaunded agayne to prison, and that the Quene was 
determined to punyshe hym for his offence, he thoughte 
better to enterprise somewhat, then all togyther to e 
unto her wyll, and his own desyer nothynge satisfiede. 
When he understoode that the Quene had cawsed the 
Cap" of the Castle of Enyernes to be hanged, and other 
comitted to prison at the Quenes wyll, he thought that 
ther was then no nother waye w' him but ether texecute 
his former determination, or to be utterlie undone hym 
self. For thys cawse he assemblethe such sorte as he 
was hable ta mayke and comyttethe them unto the 
governement of his sone John Gordon, purposinge to 
have mette the Quene at her retorne home warde at the 
water of Spaye, a place whear good advantage myght 
have byne had yf their power had not fayled them, or 
yf their enterpryse had byne executede as men in so 
desperate cases are wonte to do. The Quene beinge 
advertised of their purpose, and fyndinge no como- 
ditie for her to remayne w he was in En- 
vernes, by thadvice of her subjectes as were in those 
parties yt by the Sondaye mornynge by that tyme that 
she was reddie to departe, ther were togyther of those 
theie cawle here Hylande men and other above 2000 and 
so contynuallye increase as she roode, that at the passinge 
of the water we estemede the whole number abowte 3000 
and oode. Contynuallye as she roode divers reportes 
were broughte unto her. Some gyfe her to understonde 
that she sholde be assayled as she passed the river, other 
as she roode thorowe a woode w“ in a myle or two of the 
water. Some saide that their number was great, other that 
ther was not a man to be seen, w*" in deade was nerreste 
unto the trothe, for whear the nyghte before theie were m 
that woode to the number of one thousande men of horse 
and foote, theie were all departed and schaled the nyghte 
before, and therof had her G. sure advertysement before 
she eame unto the river of Spaye by two miles by suche 
as had byne sent fourthe to dyscover the feeldes and 
broughte wt them dyvers of those that had byne in 
Gordon’s compagnie. So passed we on oF yornaye w 
some better assurance then before we dyd, and yet I assure 
yor h. at no tyme anye thynge discouraged, thoughe we 
nether thoughte nor looked for other then that daye to 
have fought or never. What desperate blowes wolde that 
daye have byne geven, when everie man sholde have 
foughte in the syghte of so noble a Quene and so maynie 
fayer ladies o* ennemies to have taken them from us, and 
we to save o* hono* not to be bereft of them, yor hon' cane 
easlye judge. That nyghte beinge Sondaye her G. 
camethe to a house of the Larde of Bauke whear 
her G. was verie well lodged and in good assurance, 
She passed by the howse of Finlitter ws John Gordon 
hathe, in possession, ahowse stondinge harde upon the sea 
not easie to be taken wttowte the Cannon. She sendethe 
a trompitter to soriionde the same wt charge to deliver yt 
unto the Cap". of the Garde ther present, w* absolutlye 
theire that were w* in dyd denie, and in that mynde re- 
mayne. One other howse also ther is w* alsois somoned 
and keapte agaynste her. What her purpose is to do here 
in tyme will dysclose, and presentlye I thynke resolution 
not taken. Thus her G. beinge cleane owte of danger 
upon twesedaye laste she arrived at olde Aberdyne, pre- 
paringe her self agaynste her entrie the nexte daye into 
the newe towne, whear she was honorablye receaved and 
maynie greate tokens of her welcome and good mynde of 
her subjectes shewed, as well in spectacles, playes, enter- 
ludes and other as theie coulde beste advise. eie pre- 
sented her w® a cupple of silver duble gilte well wraughte 
w' 599 crownés in yt, wyne coles, and waxe as myche as 
wyll serve her for her beinghere. Thys whole Thursedaye 
she reposethe her self. Her determination is to remayne 
here 40 days at the least, wt"in what tyme she trustethe to 
put thys Countrie in good quietnes. Her noble men 
remayne w" her, and more daylie come. 

Of the Duke I here nothinge but ytheis quiet. The 
byshope of St. Andrewes and Bishope of Rosse are syke, 
maynie truste that theie wyll not escape thys wynter. 
Mr. William Cranstons that passed latlie by you, a great 
favorer of papystes, is happelie ded, in thys myscheveus 
worlde. The Abbote of Corsragell and Mr. Knox dyspute 
thys daye, but I knowe not what are their questions. I 
sende yor h, herew" the laste lré that I receaved from 
Mr. Knox, abowte two Englishe men that I wrote unto yor 
h. that were wt the saide Abbot. Theie arrived at the 
weste borders, as I am informed, from the M* of Maxwell. 
Yf y" h. thynke yt worthie that anye thynge shalbe done 
agaynste them, maye yt please you that I maye knowe 
Divers other ther are here, as some for 


| quyte of yf that theie were pursude. I leave farther to 


troble yor h. onlie tolet you understande that I have re- 
ceaved yor lré of the 8 of thys instant, w'» Pigilion’s lrés 
unto thys Quene, of whome ther is here a brute that he 


was in daynger of robbynge as he passed to Dover, but | 


the greatest losse was of the Doctor’s books, w*' hathe 
geven us better occasion to laughe then anye sorrowe 
wolde have byne taken for hym yf that he had broken hys 
necke. Moste humblie I tayke my leave, Wrytten in 


| haste the 24 of September, 1562. 


Yor h, bounden at comaunde, 
To, RaNDOLPHE. 

The Erle of Bothewell hathe wrytten unto the Quene, 
and dothe submytte him self. Any thynge that he cane 
do or saye cane lyttle prevaile. Her purpose is at the 
leaste to putt him owte of the countrie. He wrote also 
unto the Erle of Murraye and L. of Lidingeton. I dowte 
not but ther advices shalbe for the beste, 


On the 30th September, Randolph writes that 
since the Queen’s arrival at Aberdeen, there hath 
been divers consultations ‘‘howe to reforme thys 
countrie and to mayke yt obbedyent unto their 
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Sovereigne.” It was thought best to begin at the 
head, to make an example to justice, that ‘ the 
reste may be the easlyer reformed.” It was there- 
fore determined that the Earl of Huntly should 
either submit himself and deliver up his dis. 
obedient son, John Gordon, ‘‘ (in whose name all 
these pagients have byne wrought) or utterlye to 
use all force agaynste hym for the subverting of 
his howse for ever. For thys purpose the Quene 
remaynethe in thys towne a good space, beinge 
the moste convenient and assured place, coriio. 
dious and verie pleasant to reste herselfin, For 
thys cawse she hathe levied six score harquebusiers 
to use as she fyndethe occasion, and hathe also 
sent into Lodian and Fyffe for siche as she in. 
tendethe to imploye, as the Mr of Lindesaye, 
Graynge, and Ormeston. Her purpose is to tayke 
the two howses that are holden agaynste her, 
For yt purpose she hathe a canon with 16 miles 
all reddie, and other peces ther are in thys towne 
sufficient.” Randol h then describes how ‘“ thys 
canon came into these partes.” The Queen, 
having gotten knowledge thereof, and knowing 
that it belonged unto herself, sendeth unto the 
Earl that he deliver and cause it to be carried four 
miles from his house at a place appointed, as he 
would avoid her farther displeasure. ‘‘ W' thys 
message Capt® Haye was sent upon Frydaye laste 
being the 25 of thys instant, and retorned the nexte 
daye w'* thys answere that not onlye that w*" was 
her owne, but also his boddie and goodis was at her 
G. corfiaunde. He founde yt straynge that he sholde 
be so hardlye dealte w'* for hys sonnes offences 
whear unto he was never privie, nor theie in hys 
power to correcte.” On the following day William 
{aitlandinforms Cecil that the Earl of Huntly him- 
self will, as appeareth by his’ messages, plead not 
guilty, that he seemeth to charge the youth and folly 
of his children with whatsoever hath been amiss. 
He adds, ‘‘ How it will fall out is oncertaine, and 
her Ma‘y doth not intend to burdeyn any innocent. 
If any falt be his it may be thoght to have pro- 
ceaded frome to greate simplicity rather then any 
eraft or malice, specially by so many as have had 
experience, how playnely, sincerely, and uprightly 
he has bene alwayes accustomed to deale.” Mait- 
land also adds that he would be glad to hear from 
Cecil what he has heard of these matters, and 
what is his opinion. 

On the 12th October, Randolph says that as 
the Earl of Huntly is knowne to be the chief 
deviser. and practiser of the whole mischief, 
‘ther was nothynge thoughte more expedient 
then to fynde the meanes to have hym appre- 
hendede.” On the 23rd, ‘‘ the Earle of Huntlye, 
upon Saterdaye laste, was put unto the hore, 
w** is their maner to denounce men traitors and 
rebels to the Prince.” Randolph also relates the 
particulars of an attack by Sir John Gordon on 
the captain and certain of the soldiers levied by 
the Queen, and continues ‘‘ The Erle for his parte 
makethe hym self as stronge as he cane in 


| a howse that he hathe in the hie landes, 


cawlede Bagenanghe, whether yt is thoughte im- 
possible to brynge ether men or artillerie in the 
wynter. He purposethe in thys tyme to mayke 
the Quene werie of thys countrie by reason of the 
wether and extreme dearthe of all thynges. Her 
resolution is ether never to departe owte of this 
countrie, or to leave yt in such quietnes, that she 
wilbe better knowne to their Sovereigne here 
after.” It also appears by Randolph’s letter 
that Thomas Kerr and his brother, who were 
both in custody, confessed as much as they knew 
of the Earl, their master’s determination ; which 
was, that at three several times he was to have 
slain the Earl of Murray and the L. of Ledington 
[Maitland]. Letters also were found about 
Thomas Kerr, which ‘‘importe no lesse, but 
what somever was done by John Gordon, that his 
father’s advice and counsell was ther unto.” 


Thomas Randolphe to Secretary Cecil. 
Aberdeen, 28 October, bac 
Consideringe what good succes yt hathe pleased God t0 
sende the Come here agaynste the Erle of Huntlic, Z 
thoughte good wall diligence tadvertyse yor h. therols 
declaringe onlye the facte as thys daye yt chanced, an 
here after to wryte the circonstances as I cane gette 


tyme, and lerne the veritie. The Erle of Huntlie ha i 
assemblede to the number of 700 persons marchethe 
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cowardis A! e, wh e ther to, have appre- 
take the Quene, and to have done w* the reste at his 
wyll. The Quene havinge good intelligens of his doyngis 
dethe yt most for her advantage to sende fourthe 
a sufficient number agaynste hym before that he 
e unto the towne, so y' daye the 28* of this pre- 
sent the Erles of Murraye, Athall, Morton, and as maynie 
other noble men and other as were in thys towne to the 
number of 2000 or ther abowte e towards the place 
whear he incamped hym self, 12 myles from thys towne, 
and so environed hym that he coulde no waye escape, and 
after some defence that was made by those that were 
abowte hym, he yelded hym self, as also John Gordon his 
sone, the Auto' of all these trobles, and one other sone 
ed Adam Gordon, 17 yeres of age, w*‘" two are both 
proughte unto thys towne alyve, but the Erle hym self 
after that he was taken, w‘owte ether blowe or stroke, 
beinge sette upon horse backe before hym that was his 
taker, sodenlie fawlethe from his horse starke dedde w' 
owte word that he ever spake after he was upon horse 
packe. He is notwstandinge brought unto thys towne, 
as also his other two sones of w* thone is thought shalbe 
justified to-morrowe ; whatsomever be shewed unto 
thother, by reason of his yeres. What hope somever he 
had of support, he had onelye present w® hym his own 
frendes, tenantes, and servantes, of whome dyvers in two 
nyghtes before stole secretlye from hym. Of those that 
remayned ther were slayne nere unto 120, of thother parte 
not one mane, but dyvers hurte and maynie horses slayne. 
These thyngis yor h, maye assure yor self, thoughe I was 
not ther myself being requered all thys whole daye to 
attende upon the Quene her self; yet had I two servantes 
ther to see the maner, bysydes whose reporte I have seen 
the dedde corps of the Erle, and saw thother’s brought 
into the Towne. 
* * * * 
Most humblie I tayke my leave at Aberdine, the 28 of 
October, 1562, 
; Yor h, to comaunde, 
THo. RANDOLPHE. 
Such was the fate of the Lord High Chancellor 
of Scotland. His two sons, with many others, 
were condemned. Sir John Gordon was executed ; 
but his brother Adam was pardoned on account 
of his youth, and lived to be a successful com- 
mander on Queen Mary’s side during the subse- 
quent civil wars in Scotland. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
Paris, 6th Oct, 

A THING that it is by no means uninteresting to 
observe, is the sort of journalistic charlatanisin 
that has its head-quarters at Baden-Baden ; and 
that from the deep shades of Lichtenthal, and 
from the pine woods of Eberstein, sends forth as 
much ‘‘ falsified”? prose—if I may be allowed the 
term—as from the Boulevard de Gaud, or any other 
Parisian centre. The ‘‘ undertakers” of every- 
thing, of no matter what, are so plentiful now in 
this country, that like the Swiss who used to 
funish the fighting men of all other nations, they 
funish the ‘‘ undertakers” of every earthly thing 
that can be imagined in the lands that lie beyond 
their own. ‘There are ‘‘entrepreneurs” of this, 
and “entrepreneurs” of that, all over France. 
That is becoming notorious now. Enthusiasm, 
Joy, grief, loyalty, the public expression of no 
matter what public feeling, is now ‘‘ undertaken ” 
at somuch the hour or the yard. The Emperor 
goes to Brittany, and the ‘‘ entrepreneurs” under- 
take a triumph, and at a given rate furnish flags, 
triumphal arches, crowns, coloured lamps, inscrip- 
tons, and performers, who applaud, ery out, and 
put popularity and loyalty in action. To give 
you a notion to what a degree all this is carried, 
will parenthetically relate to you the following 
anecdote, which was told to a friend of mine at 
the time by a very high functionary of the Police. 
When the Prince Imperial was somewhere about 
one year old, some small review took place upon, 
1 really forget what occasion, in the Place du 
Carrousel. The usual amount of enthusiasm was 
secured, and the whole passed over extremely 
well. At the end, however, a man in a blouse— 
a workman, we will suppose—called out for the 
Imperial Prinee. The ground-floor windows of 
the Tuileries opening immediately upon the Place 
du Carrousel, and the august baby happening (?) 
to be close by at the moment (let no one suppose 
is hurse was waiting with him in her arms for 
the express purpose !), the touching desire of the 
‘onest operative was instantly granted ; his little 
Highness appeared at the window, and held out 
8 small paw to the owvrier, who kissed it with 
Tespectful effusion, whereat the bystanders were 
much affected, and their acclamations rent the 





| 


air!! Fancy what a fine history appeared next 
morning in the Constiiuéionnel, and in all the official 
papers, and how the provincial Bonapartist press | 
made the most of such a tale! But now comes | 
the explanation ; the apparent owvrier was an | 
employé of the police, whose occupation it is to ‘do | 
anecdotes,” who is engaged pour faire Tanecdote, | 
and who, when he performs cleverly, receives the | 
high wages of three francs ten sous a day. 

This, if you needed any proof, would sufficiently 
prove to you what is the degree of perfection at- 
tained to by the learned body of ‘* Undertakers | 
General” in France. They have an unquestion- 
able talent for the thing, and will ‘‘ undertake” 
anything that is proposed to them. Now the 
‘*Undertakers” of public amusements in the 
press, the men whose business it is to tell the 
pleasure-hunters how and where to enjoy them- 
selves, have comparatively little to do in this pre- 
sent dead season of the year. People who have 
country-houses, and who inhabit them, do so pri- 
vately (and, to say truth, it is about the only 
thing they do after this fashion) ; people who are 
addicted to going out shooting, do so in the com- 
pany of their keeper, or at most invite a few 
friends to help them in the work of killing their 
half-dozen or dozen partridges or quails; but 
they can doall this without the aid of a journalist, 
and in these domestic gatherings and sports there 
is nothing for a ‘‘Chronicler.” These gentry 
were, therefore, in some danger of ‘‘ going a beg- 
ging” in the prose market during the summer 
and autumn months, when the salvation of the 
entire undertaking corps suddenly became visible, 
and embodied itself in the form cf M. Benazet, 
the arch-undertaker of all—the Law whereof the 
Rhine is the Mississippi, the Barnum of the Kwr- 
Haus of Baden, that vast receptacle for conti- 
nental human nature in quest of pleasure during 
the months of July, August, and September. 

M. Benazet ‘‘undertakes” the amusements of 
the errant society of the Continent in very grand 
style. He pays high prices to musicians and 
singers, builds theatres, contracts with dramatists 
for new plays, and shows himself throughout a 
most ‘‘magnificent three-tailed bashaw,” as 
far as money is concerned. But money is 
not everything in this case, nor is the mere 
fact of the amusement itself being in existence 
sufficient for the gain or the glory of M. Benazet,— 
he must have publicity. The largest possible | 
number of trumpets must publish to the largest 
possible number of people what a home of the 
gods is Baden-Baden. French being the habitual 
tongue of those wealthy Scythians, whose roubles 
form a vast portion of M. Benazet’s annual | 
income, it is much to be desired that the principal | 
French papers should be made from time to time | 
to echo all the hymns of praise that the Sultan of | 
the Mahomet’s Paradise of Baden causes to be 
sung to him by his sub-undertakers. 

M. Benazet’s wants and the wants of the light | 
squadrons of the Parisian press happen to coin- | 
cide ; so from July to October the ‘‘ Undertakers” | 
of public amusements in the lesser journals of 
this town fly across the Rhine, and ‘‘ undertake” 
the glorification of Baden-Baden for the special 
profit of M. Benazet and their own. 

The Molitre of this Louis XIV. is M. Méry: | 
and here you may for the hundredth time see the 





workings of that curious machine for reputation- | 


making, denominated Za Camaraderie. M. Méry 
is the boon companion of, more or less, ever 

journalist in France, therefore he is of muc 

value to M. Benazet; for when M. Méry has 
written and arranged a comedy or farce, or opera 
comiqtie, or what-not, for the theatre of Baden- 
Baden, the brother ‘‘ Undertakers” of this town, 
and of nearly every large city in France, cry out 
one after the other, ‘‘At Baden has just been 
played” (or will within a day or two be played) 
‘*a piece, whereof Méry is the author—a piece of 
Méry’s !—do you feel the extent of the delight ? 
Comprenez vous cela? wne pitce de Méry! <A 
comedy by our great Méry! Well, it is only at 
Baden that such things can be heard and seen, 
that such good luck can be enjoyed,” &¢., and so 
on, and in such-like prose (for they vary their 
formula but slightly) do the comrades of the 








‘‘great” author, who is to be cried up, set to 


| work to laugh at their readers and at themselves. 


But when he reads all this trash in a paper like 
the Constitutionnel or the Presse, or no matter 
which, what is to think either an ignorant 
brandy merchant of the town of Cognac, or a 
hyper-civilised barbarian from the banks of the 
Niemen! They take it all for granted; and 
in a few years such a miserable rhymester even 


| as this man Méry, becomes ‘‘ a1 grand Méry,” 


and the foreigners who have been gulled, 
fall to admiring him with perfect good faith, 


| and only here and there one out of a hundred, 


who may have rather more instruction than his 
fellows, wonders, in petto, if this be really the- 
literature of France, what has become of the fine 
taste that made French lessons rise so high under 
Louis XIV. and Louis XVIII. Then, when the 
aforesaid foreigners come to Paris, they find them- 
selves all at sea, to use a trivial phrase. The 
ask for the ‘‘ great Méry,” and get either stare 
at or laughed at. No one knows what they mean, 
because, in what remains of polite society here, 
such stars as these do not shine, but only shed 
their light over the infinitely inferior world of 
La Bohéme. Be that as it may, the ‘‘ Undertakers” 
of the public, and he who ‘‘ undertakes” them, 
make a good thing of it in Baden, and the whole 
process is vastly entertaining to watch. One 
thing is satisfactory, it strikes me, for the self-love 
of other countries ; and that is, that whenever 
these sort of ‘‘undertakings” of the public are set 
on foot, —whenever the Dudcamara system is applied 
upon a grand scale, the Duleamaras selected are 
always, and without any exception, Frenchmen. 
The character of other nations seems to refuse the 
work required at the hands of the sons of Gaul, 
and by them so readily done. Barnum, who ap- 
peared to the world at large as a species of 
phenomenon, and at whose monster puffings the- 
Anglo-Saxon tribes of both hemispheres opened 
their eyes and lifted up their hands; Barnum is 
outdone every day by the obscure puffers of no- 
matter what newspaper in France, and nobody 
thinks it odd, or troubles himself about it. It is 
a matter of course, and this is another of the 
modes whereby all genuine art is ruined in 
France. 

Last night I went to see the “< which is 
making such a noise just now—the Faust of the 
Porte St. Martin. Perhaps J was ill-disposed, or 
brought to expect too much by all that had been 
said beforehand ; but I really am disappointed as 
to the splendour of the ‘‘get up.” The Herewla- 
neum scene appears to me to be inferior to the 
decorations of the third act, which passes in 
India, and the great Indian scene, although 
certainly very fine, does not come up te 
what might, 1 should think, be achieved. But 
then, it is true we English are so familiar 
with Indian nature, from the eonstant descrip- 
tions we hear of it during every period of our 
lives, that we are less easy to satisfy than our 
neighbours on this head. Generally here, the 
Indian act is thought magnificent. You will, 
perhaps, ask what Faust has to do in India ? 
This is the affair of M. Dennery. He carries off 
his hero to India, because the latter has a sudden 
fancy to become a maharajah, and see how he can 
govern his fellow-creatures. cs 

It is quite true that the Faust, as itis performed 
here at present, has but little beyond the names of 
its personages, in common withthe Faust of Goéthe, 
as we know it, and receive it traditionally ; but 
it has one merit, in spite of the essentially illite- 
rate way in which it is written and conceived. It 
takes into account the ‘‘Second Faust” of the: 
great German. It is even more founded on the: 
second than on the “First Faust.” The heroine- 
of the piece is a creature named Sulphurine, the 
creation of Wagner, who in the original preduces 
Homunculus by his chemical combinations. M. 
Dennery changes the sex of the demon thus called 
into life, and makes Homunculus, a female sprite. 
This Sulphurine, under the name of Olympia, per- 
forms what, in the real ‘*Second Faust” of 
Goéthe, is the part of Helen, and tempts her be- 
witched lover to the commission of every sin. At 
the end we have Goéthe’s conclusion, with this 
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change,—that while Margaret is forgiven, Faust 
is condemned ; her’ soul is wafted up to heaven, 
but Faust is carried down below by Mephistopheles, 

To the admirers of Goéthe the piece is a ridi- 
culous profanation ; butI repeat, it is a curious 
thing to see a French arranger of dramatic scenes 
for minor theatres,.a mam without a literary 
notion in his head, seek out. his materials in a 
work so literary, that in Germany, even, it is 
barely. understood by the professed Goéthe stu- 
dentes. . The fact of this new piece being chiefly 
taken from the second rather than from the first 
Faust, is what has led to the report of its having 
“nothing” in common with Goéthe’s master- 
work, 





Paris, Wednesday, 

The Marquis of Normanby has at last had a trans- 
lation of his much talked of ‘‘ Year of Revolution” 

ublished in this - I say, ‘‘at last,” because 

happen. to know that very many months ago, — 
shortly before, in fact, the work was brought out 
in England,—the Marquis was in correspondence 
with more than one Parisian publisher, and more 
than one professional translator about it ; but he 
could not come to terms with any one of them, 
because he thought that his book was of far more 
literary and political importance, and consequently 
of far greater pecuniary value, than they did. Now 
that the anion has appeared, it will not, from 
all I have said, produce any more effect on the 
Parisians than the original did on the English. 
In the first place, the translation is disgracefully 
ill-done. Frenhane say that Lord Normanby 
must have done it himself, so greatly does it 
resemble the execrable French of the English 
Foreign Office, and English diplomatists. In the 
next place the subject-matter of the book is, in 
wel eyes, singularly weak, and unjust—so 
much so that it is scarcely conceivable, say the 
French, that it..can be, the. production of a 
man who occupied the exalted post of English 
Ambassador at. Paris in the ‘‘ Year of Revo- 
lution,” and who, consequently: had opportunities 
of seeing and learning more of the events 
that occurred, and of the men who took 
se in them, than any other gentleman, French or 
oreign. So little, say the French, did his lord- 
ship profit by the opportunities he possessed, that 
he actually saw and learned less of what was 
taking place out of doors than the least active 
and worst. informed journalist of those days; 
whilst his conferences with the leading men in 
the revolution, considering his position and 
theirs, and considering that the fate of nations was 
to a great extent in their hands, were painfully 
insipid and twaddling. Say the French too, his 
appreciations of the men with whom he came in 
contact were marked with the grossest. partiality ; 
and they declare that his views of events, past, 
present, and future, were totally devoid of that 
political sagacity which people think themselves 
entitled to find in an ambassador. To all these 
complaints they add that the book is, from begin- 
ning to end, as a literary performance, extremely 
ill executed. 

It has lately been debated in literary and artistic 
circles whether it would not be well to discourage 
decidedly the practice of duelling, which has 
hitherto been too much in favour amongst men of 
the pen and the pencil, and the general opinion 
appears to be that it would. The fact is that 
duels, in which these people are concerned, are nine 
times out of ten caused by the most puerile 
motives—a joke ill taken, an expression ill-under- 
stood, a puncture in personal vanity, an airy 
nothing ; and when they turn out, serious as in 
that of De Péne, they cause horror to the public, 
and bring obloquy not only on the parties con- 
cerned, but on the class to which they belong; 
when, as generally happens, they pass off harm- 
lessly, and so occasion a reconciliation and a break- 
fast, they give rise to jibes and jeers not only on 
the combatants, but on all their fellows. But 
what is far more injurious to the literary and 
artistic fraternities, these duels, grave or pleasant, 
are projected duels which never come off at all. 
Of these the number is great, and almost every 


one of them is grotesque, either from the character | 





or position of the people concerned in it, or the 
eause from which it arises, or the reason for 
which it fails. Within the last few days, for 
example, the editors of two small satirical 
periodicals exchanged loud words about some 
trumpery personal matter—I believe an un- 
paid loan of money—and- one sent the other a 
challenge. ‘‘I accept it!” cried the challenged, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and each announced 
in his next number the murderous intentions with 
which he was animated. Seconds met to settle the 
preliminaries. ‘*My man,” cried one, ‘will fight 
with nothing at all but dragoon swords !”—‘* And 
my man,” answered the other, ‘‘ will fight with 
anything in the world except cavalry swords !” 
Each would-be combatant was obstinate, and so 
the seconds, after vainly trying to ‘‘make things 
pleasant,” gave up the matter in despair. Duel 
there was none—but, en revanche, the public had 
a hearty laugh at the rival editors. The affair re- 
minds one of Alphonse Kam’s pleasant story of two 
quarrelling legislators in King Louis Philippe’s 
time. ‘Will you fight, sir ?”—‘‘ Certainly, 
sir!” ‘* With swords, sir ?”—‘‘ Certainly, sir!” 
“* At ten paces distance, sir ?”—*‘Too near, sir— 
say twenty !” 

Elephants, dogs, horses, asses, have figured 
on the stage often enough ; and it is now said 
that in the course of next winter another species 
of quadruped is to be elevated to the dignity of 
ay performers. In the play which Madame 

and is preparing,.she proposes to introduce sheep, 
and not one, or two, or three, but an entire flock. 
A flock of sheep! The late Mr. Yates, of the 
Adelphi, would assuredly have clasped to his 
bosom the man who might have given him such a 
brilliant idea. Night after night he filled his 
house by exhibiting ‘‘ real water ;” but into what 
a phrensy of enthusiasm would. ‘‘real sheep” 
have plunged the town ! 

In addition to the plays ,which in. previous 
letters I have mentioned as in preparation for the 
——— winter, is one by Ponsard, entitled, 
the Demoiselle & Honneur ; it is a five-act comedy, 
and is in verse. The said dramatist is also 
stated to be writing a five-act play on the well- 
worn subject of Anne d’Autriche. Heaven help 
the public, say I! For, to my taste, of all Frenc 
dramatists the heaviest, dullest, most common- 

lace, vapid, and insipid is Monsieur Ponsard, 

ember of the Academy though he be. The very 
remembrance of his Honneur et Argent and his 
Bourse, for example, makes me shudder. 


When the present Emperor decreed his rigorous 
regulations respecting the political press, he, in 
his wisdom thought fit to proclaim that journals 
exclusively devoted to literature and science 
should be free from stamp duty. It a, 
however, that these journals, though individually 
insignificant enough,—there is not one worthy 
of being compared to the Literary Gazette or 
the <Atheneewm-—have collectively assumed an 
importance which the government thinks objec- 
tionable. I had almost written dangerous :—and 
it has therefore been resolved to ‘put them 
down.” And this result is about to be obtained 
in a very ingenious way. The Courts have been 
made to decide that, as journals, in order to be 
exempted from stamp duty must be ‘‘ exclusively ” 
literary or scientific, they cannot admit advertise- 
ments,—and accordingly the Board of Customs 
has given orders that all journals which do admit 
advertisements shall be stamped. This is equiva- 
lent to a decree of suppression for the greater part 
of the journals, for their circulation is not suf- 
ficiently large to enable them to exist without 
advertisements ; and the profits from advertise- 
ments are so little above the unavoidable expenses, 
that the stamp duty will swallow them up. 





Brussels, Oct. 6. 
The Literary Congress in this city has termi- 
nated its labours. Its debates on the various 
questions submitted to it were of great interest, 
and of very considerable ability ; but, being in 
French, most of the gentlemen who took part in 
them were of that nation. The most important 





question discussed was, as to whether literary 


TO) ought to be, like house orland; ‘perpety: 
te Be Himited to the author and his to ily for 
certain number of years. In my humble opinion 
the weightiest argument was in favour of that 
proposition; but the Congress, nevertheless 
decided against it. The various resolutions 
adopted by the Congress were in substance these - 
—All civilised nations ought to admit into their 
legislature the principle that literary and artistic 
works of all kinds shall be protected like any 
other property, —and even if any nation refuses to 
acknowledge this Ben, 22 the others onght to 
act on it. As regards the proprietorship of literary 
and artistic works, no distinction ought to be 
made in any country between foreign and native 
authors. Perpetual proprietorship’ in» works 
ought not to be accorded to authors; but 
authors ought to possess for the whole of their 
own lives, the exclusive right of publishing 
or reproducing their works, and of selling 
the whole or any part of that right: the same 
privilege ought to go to their widows, or if the 
authors be females, to their husbands for their 
lives ; and after the deaths of the widows or hus. 
bands, for fifty years to the children or nearest 
heirs. Musical compositions and artistic designs 
ought to be treated in the same way ; and the 
same rights ought to extend to works published 
anonymously or under assumed names. Lectures, 
sermons, and speeches deliveréd in public, ought 
to be considered the property of their authors or 
their heirs; but with regard to pleadings before 
law courts, or to speeches in political assemblies, 
they may be printed without permission of their 
authors,’ but not, however, in a collected form. 
As to translations, the author ought to possess 
the exclusive right of translation into all lan. 
guages for ten years, provided he exercises it 
within three years; and whether he exercises it 
or not in foreign countries, it ought to exist ex- 
clusively for him in his own country. Customs, 
duties, and postage of books and works of art 
ought to be reduced to the lowest figure possible, 
and the formalities for levying them ought to 
be simplified. Lastly, all the obstacles that 
embarrass the bookselling trade ought to be 
removed, 

The number of distinguished authors who took 
part in the pape, of the Congress was not 
great ; but there was no lack of publishers and 
economists. In pleading for themselves, however, 
the publishers virtually pleaded for authors, 
the interest of both professions, as regards copy- 
right, being identical. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


—— 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


Section C.—eology. 


Sir Roderick I. Murchison, the Director-General 
of the Geological Survey, laid before the Geological 
Section ‘‘ The results of his researches among the 
Older Rocks of the Scottish Highlands.” He 
commenced his observations by indicating the 
various steps which had been made in’ developing 
the geological structure of Scotland, from the days 
of Hutton and Playfair through those of Jameson 
and M’Culloch, to the state in which the subject 
was advanced a few years ago by the proofs of the 
existence of considerable numbers of organic 
remains of Silurian age in the Southern Scottish 
counties, which, from the wild and hilly outline 
of most of them, have been termed the ‘Southern 
Highlands.” This was the first great step made 
in the reform of Scottish classification ; and for 
proofs of this, he referred chiefly to a memoir by 

rof. J. Nicol in the ‘Journal of the Geological 
Society,’ and to his own memoir *‘On Ayrshire 
and the adjoining Counties.” He then went on 
with a sketch of the knowledge progressively 
acquired respecting the structure of the’ North 
Highlands, pointing out that, besides what might 
be termed a lithological and mineral description 
of the oldest rocks, little or nothing’ had been 
effected in determining their true relative order of 
superposition—still less the identification of their 
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different members by the evidence of fossil organic | 
remains. For example, red conglomerates of | 
different tracts, now known to be of various | 
ages, had formerly been merged with the ‘Old 
Red Sandstone.” 
Passing over the presence of masses of Oolitic or | 
Jurassic age (Brora, &c.), which he had formerly | 
described in a memoir published in the ‘‘ Trans- | 
actions of the Geological Society,” he showed to 
what extent Professor Sedgwick and himself had, 
thirty-one years ago, ascertained an ascending | 
order from gneiss, covered by quartz rocks with | 
limestone, into overlying quartzose, micaceous, 
and other crystalline rocks, some of which have a ! 
eissose character. They had also observed what | 
they supposed to be an associated formation of red ' 
it and sandstone ; but the exact relations of this 
jast to the crystalline rocks was not ascertained, 
owing to bad weather. In the meantime they, 
as well as all subsequent geologists, had erred | 
in believing that the great and lofty masses of | 
purple and red conglomerate of the western coast 
were of the same age as those on the east, and 
therefore ‘‘Old Red Sandstone.” In addition to 
the valuable researches of Mr. Cunningham, the 
ebservations which the author made in the 
summer of 1855, when accompanied by Professor 
James Nicol, were communicated to the Geologi- 
cal Section at their last meeting at Glasgow ; and 
to the abstract of that memoir, as published in 
the volume of the ‘‘ Transactions,” he referred, to 
indicate the then state of knowledge, and to prove 
the existence of a lower gneiss, clearly superposed 
by a younger series of crystalline rocks, as seen in 
sections from N.W. to S.E. across Sutherland, 
Caithness, Ross, Inverness, &c. The great fea- 
ture, independent of the order of superposition, 
which has given to some of these lower rocks 
their most distinctive character, is the discovery 
by Mr. C. Peach, in the crystalline limestone 
subordinate to the quartz rocks, of certain organic 
remains, which even at the Glasgow meeting he 
had affirmed (on the authority of Mr. Salter) to 
be of Lower Silurian age. He was indeed con- 
vinced, from the physical position of the masses 
alone, and their inferiority to the great and diver- 
sified series of Old Red or Devonian age of the 
east coast, that such was the epoch of their accu- 
mulation. Now, although he had also observed, 
in company with Mr. Nicol, the clear interposition 
of a great mass of coarse red conglomeratic grit 
between the older gneiss (see memoir in Trans. of 
British Association) and the quartz rocks, the 
extent of this interpolation had not been traced ; 
nor, again, owing to very stormy weather, had he 
been able to satisfy himself that this red conglom- 
erate was, or was not, conformable to the over- 
lying quartzites and limestones. Aware that his 
friend Colonel James, R.E., was about to visit 
Sutherland, Sir Roderick requested him to 
determine the point, and this was clearly and 
satisfactorily accomplished by Colonel James, who 
over a considerable area a discordance 
between the red and purple sandstones of the 
north-west coast and the overlying crystalline 
rocks, Later in the same summer, Professor 
Nicol, revisiting Sutherland, extended similar 
physical phenomena from Cape Wrath down 
all the west coast to Lochalsh in Ross-shire, 
and published his results in the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society.’ So far, 
then, as the physical order was concerned, i.e. 
from the fundamental or older gneiss up through 
great mountains of purple and red conglomerate 
unconformable to the rocks both below and above, 
and a series of quartz rocks with limestones, 
covered by younger gneiss, no doubt remained. 
But Professor Nicol, doubting the value of the 
pe the author had endeavoured to establish 
tween the few and imperfect fossils of these 
lower limestones and those of Lower Silurian age, 





racters (determined by Mr. Salter) that the ques- | and parcel of the Old Red or Devonian series. 
tion has been completely set at rest—there being | In exploring the coast' ange from Burg Head to 
now no less than nineteen or twenty species of | Lossie Mouth, he observed that the’ strata had 
Maclurea, Murchisonia, Ophileta, and Orthoceras, | been thrown up on an_ anticlinal, trending 


| with an Orthis, &c., of which ten or eleven occur teen to the more inland ridge with the 


in the Lower Siiurian rocks of North America. elerpeton; and that, whilst the inland ridges 
Having revisited the region this summer, | are associated with hard suberystalline corn- 
accompanied by Mr. Peach, and enjoying good | stones (limestone), first described by Professor 


| weather, Sir Roderick was enabled to observe at | Sedgwick and himself as analogous to the 
| many points the grand succession of rocks above | Old Red cornstones of England, so the coast 


indicated, and to confirm the view which he had | ridge, folding over, dips on the sea-shore beneath 
laid before the Geological Society, of these true | another band of similar cornstone, which in its turn 
Lower Silurian rocks being surmounted by mi- | is overlaid by flag-like, deep red sandstone, clearly 
caceous schists and flagstones, often passing into a | seen in reefs at low water. In this Morayshire 
younger gneiss. But whilst the author is con- | series there is not a trace of a carboniferous plant, 
vinced that most of the crystalline and sub- | and the strata are so bound together by mineral 
crystalline masses occupying the central and | characters and fossil remains that they must all 
eastern parts of Sutherland and Ross are of; be grouped as Old Red or Devonian. Where fossil 





| younger age than the fossiliferous rocks of the | plants have been found in strata of this series, as 


North-western Highlands, he admits that there | in Caithness, and where the formation puts on a 
may be tracts in that vast extent of country where | very different mineral aspect, the plants, which 
the older or fundamental gneiss may be brought | have been described by Hugh Miller and Salter, 
to light. are distinct from those of the coal period. 

The ascending order, however, on the west | The chief additional data which had been gained 
coast of the Highlands—i.e. from a fundamental | by Sir Roderick during his last visit were owing 
gneiss, through great unconformable purple sand- | to the discovery by Mr. Martin, of Elgin, of a 
stones up into siliceous rocks and limestones with | large bone in the very beds at Lossie Mouth which 
Lower Silurian fossils—is in perfect harmony with | had formerly afforded the huge scales of the sup- 
the general order in North America, worked out | posed fish, called Staganolepis by Agassiz On 
by Logan in Canada and by geologists of the | visiting these quarries with Mr. G. Gordon, he 
United States, and confirmed at the recent visit | was so fortunate as to discover other portions of 
of Professor Ramsay ; for in that quarter of the | this large animal ; so that comparative anatomists 
world there exists a wide spread of ancient gneiss, | may now determine whether it belongs to fishes 
which is termed Laurention, surmounted by a| or reptiles. However this point may be decided, 
series of stratified coarse rocks, termed Huronian ; | the existence of reptiles, during the formation of 
and the last again is followed by sandstones and | this deposit, is established beyond a doubt ; since 
limestones, some of which, classed as Lower Silu- | many slabs have been found in the coast quarries 
rian, both by Logan in Canada, and Hall in New | of Cummingstone and Covesea Hill, belonging to 
York, contain the same fossils as the rocks of | Mr. Alexander Young, in which are the footprints 
Sutherland. The intercalated purple and red | of both large and small animals, each footprint 
sandstones (No. 2 of the Highland series) there- | having the impression of three or four claws to it. 
fore clearly represent the Cambrian rocks, and are | A specimen, from Neg Brickenden, is in the 
separated from the old red of the east coast by | Geological Society’s Museum, and others have 
the whole series of the quartz rocks, limestones, | been sent to the Museum of Practical Geology, 
micaceous and quartzose schists, all of which have | London ; some of them having been contributed 
afforded the materials out of which the true old | by Mr. Patrick Duff, of Elgin. The presence of 
red series has been formed. | large reptiles, as well as of the little Telerpeton, 

This second part of the communication related | in this upper member of the Old Red Sandstone 
to the old red sandstone, properly so defined, as | is therefore established. 
exhibited on the east coast, between the Orkney After noting certain fossil fishes which occur in 
and Shetland Islands on the north, and Banff- | parts of the Duke of Richmond’s estates in Banff- 
shire and Morayshire on the south, various points | shire, the author proceeded to review the great 
of which the author visited last summer. In masses of sedimentary deposit lying along the 
Caithness and the Orkney Islands, accompanied | eastern and southern faces of the crystalline rocks 
by Mr. Peach, the author made various interesting | of the Grampians, which have been hitherto all 
additions to his former knowledge, particularly classed as pertaining to the Old Red Sandstone, 
as derived from the researches of Mr. Robert Dick, | though he does not pretend as yet to be competent 
of Thurso. His belief was sustained that the ich- | to describe their detailed relations. On these 
thyolitic flagstones of Caithness and the Orkneys, | points, however, which Mr. D. Page is working 
with their numerous fossil fishes, constitute the | out with ability, he begs to offer the following 
central member of the old red series, the lower part | suggestion. The true base of the Old Red Sand- 
of which is made up of powerful conglomerates stone, properly so called, is seen in Shropshire 
and a very great thickness of thin-bedded red and Herefordshire to be a red rock, containing 
sandstone, the whole resting on the crystalline | Cephalaspis and Pteraspis, which gradually passes 
rocks ; whilst the central flagstones are sur- | down into the grey Ludlow rock ; and in both of 
mounted by other sandstones, rarely red, and | these contiguous and united strata, remains of 
usually of yellow colour, which occupy the pro- | large Pterygoti, but of different species in the two 
montories of Hoy Head, Dunnet Head, &c. In bands, are found. Now, although the Arbroath 
quitting this part of his subject, Sir Roderick | paving-stone, and the grey rocks ranging to the 
passed a warm eulogium on his countryman Hugh | north of Dundee, much resemble the uppermost 
Miller (both natives of the same tract), and stated Ludlow rock, they contain the Cephalaspis Lyellii, 
that he had specially visited Cromarty to see and if, therefore, classed with the Devonian rocks, 
the progress which was being made in erecting they must, under every circumstance, be viewed 
a monument to his eminent and lamented friend ; as the very base of that natural group. It ‘fol- 
and he had the gratification to announce, that lows, therefore, that certain conglomerates on the 
when the British Association met next year at flanks of the Grampians, which underlie all those 
Aberdeen, the work would be completed ;—the | grey rocks with Pterygoti and Cephalaspis, can no 
only point on which he earnestly insisted being, longer be united, as they have been, with the Old 
that the column, which is to stand on a green knoll Red or Devonian, but must represent some por- 
behind the house in which Miller was born, should tion of the Silurian system. In speaking of the 
be one of true “‘ Old Red Sandstone.” In Moray- lowest member of the Old Red Sandstone, as 








suggested that the quartzites and limestones 
might.be the equivalent of the carboniferous 
‘system of the south of Scotland. Wholly dis- 
senting from that hypothesis, Sir Roderick urged 
Mr. Peach to avail himself of his first leisure 
moments to re-examine the fossil beds of Durness 
and Assynt, and the result was the discovery of 
‘80 many forms.of undoubted Lower Silurian cha- 





shire Sir Roderick made transverse sections, in characterised by the Cephalaspis Lyellii, the 
| company with the Rev. G. Gordon, of Birnie, from author expressed his conviction, that in the north- 
| the edge of the crystalline rocks (there mica- | eastern Highlands and Caithness the zone is 
| ceous flagstone, in part used as slates) to the | represented by the vast thickness of thin-bedded 
| maritime promontories of Burg Head and Lossie red sandstone and conglomerates, which had been 
Mouth, and was convinced that the yellow sand- already adverted to as lying beneath the Caithness 
| stones in which the air-breathing reptile, the flags. nih 
| Telerpeton Elginense was found, are truly part The author, who had recently visited Dura Den, 
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in Fifeshire, in the company of Lord Kinnaird 
and the Rev. Dr. John Anderson, whose work on 
that beautiful tract is well known to geologists, 
declared that there could be no doubt whatever 
that the yellow sandstones of Fife pertain truly to 
the Old Red group, are entirely subjacent to the 
lowest carboniferous sandstones, and are of the 
same age as the upper yellow sandstones of Elgin. 
A drawing, prepared by Lady Kinnaird (the 
splendid specimen being in the museum at Rossie 
Priory), of the fossil fish Holoptychius nobilissi- 
mus, nearly three feet in length, which was found 
on the occasion of this visit on the property of 
Mrs. Dalgleish, was exhibited ; and as this species 
abounds in the lower and red portions of the 
deposit, and also occurs in the overlying yellow 
sandstones, associated with Holoptychius Ander- 
soni and H. Flemingii of the latter, the age of the 
deposit is clearly substantiated. In conclusion, 
Sir Roderick said that this communication must 
only be considered as a rehearsal of what was to 
be done with more effect next year at Aberdeen, 
when further observations might lead him either 
to confirm or modify some portion of his views. 
In the meantime, the great fundamental reform 
of the North Scottish series, proving the ascent 
from rocks on the west coast, which are unques- 
tionably older than any in England and Wales, to 
the much younger ‘‘ Old Red Sandstone” of the 
east coast, is firmly established. 

The communication was illustrated by several 
geological maps, including an old one coloured by 
himself 31 years ago, the maps of M’Culloch, 
Nicol, and Knipe, and a map of Sutherland which 
the author coloured this summer. Besides large 
diagrams, there were sketches of the west coast of 
Sutherland by Miss Charlotte Dempster. 


Section F.—Economie Science and Statistics. 
President—Mr. Edward Baines. 


**On the Woollen Manufacture of England, with 
Special Reference to the Leeds Clothing District.” 
By Edward Baines. 

Mr. BAinus commenced his paper by observing 
that it was suitable when the British Association 
honoured Leeds with a visit that its members 
should receive some account of that great branch 
of manufacturing industry of which Leeds was 
the ancient seat, and which prevailed there on a 
larger scale than in any other part of England or 
of the world. It was peculiarly desirable that 
such an account should be rendered to this section, 
because, notwithstanding the antiquity of the 
manufacture, its economy and statistics were by 
no means well ascertained. Though a large part 
of the raw material was grown at home, we had 
absolutely no reliable statistics of the amount of 
this famous product of the British Isles. It was 
hoped, therefore, that the present attempt to 
ascertain the facts connected with the woollen 
manufacture might not be without its use ; and 
also that it might derive some additional interest 
from indicating remarkable modern changes in 
this department of industry, and explaining some 
peculiarities which at first sight perplexed the 
political economist. The woollen manufacture of 
Yorkshire was prosperous and advancing ; but it 
could not fail to have been noticed that its 
progress was less rapid and extraordinary than 
that of other textile manufactures ; and it might be 
well to show that this was to be ascribed to cir- 
cumstances inherent in the nature of the fabric, 
and not to indifference and apathy on the part of 
those engaged in this branch of industry. Mr. 
Baines then explained the difference between the 


the woollen manufacture are more numerous and 
complex than those of any other of our textile 
manufactures, and are performed by a much 
greater variety of machines and of workpeople. 


It was pretty obvious, he said, that there must be | 
proportionate difficulty in effecting improvements | 


which would tell materially on the quantity or 


another fact which retarded the advance of the 
woollen as compared with other manufactures, 
namely, the higher price of the raw material, wool 











| broad cloth. 


woollen and the worsted fabrics, and noticed, as | the import of foreign wool fluctuated from a little 


bearing upon the same results, that the processes of | 


| that exported, must have been changed by the 


‘ 


| to these figures, it was evident that the character 
the price of the goods produced. There was still | 


being about three times the market price of cotton 
and flax. Nor could sheep’s wool be augmented 
in quantity so rapidly as raw materials which 
merely required the cultivation of the soil. But 
the economist might inquire how is it that the 
worsted manufacture has of late years increased so 
much more rapidly than the woollen, seeing that it 
uses the same raw material—sheep’s wool? It was 
to be ascribed in part to very remarkable improve- 
ments made within these few years in the process 
of combing, which was now performed by ma- 
chinery instead of by hand, and the cost of the 
process reduced almost to nothing,—in part to 
the greater simplicity of the other processes, ad- 
mitting of their being carried on almost entirely 
in large factories, but more than all to the intro- 
duction of cotton warps into the manufacture, which 
had not only cheapened the raw material, but had 
introduced a vast variety of new descriptions of 
goods, light, beautiful, cheap, and adapted both for 
dress and furniture. According to the last Factory 
Return made by the Factory Inspectors in 1856, 
and printed by the House of Commons in 1857, 
there were in Yorkshire 445 worsted factories and 
806 woollen factories, but the number of operatives 
was 78,994 in the former, and only 42,982 in the 
latter. The average number of operatives in the 
worsted factories, therefore, was 177, whilst in the 
woollen factories it was only 53. The whole 
number of operatives returned in the census of 
1851 as employed in these two manufactures in 
the county of York was—97,147 in the worsted 
manufacture, and 81,128 in the woollen. Four- 
fifths of all the hands employed in the worsted 
trade were in factories, whilst only about half of 
those in the .woollen trade were in factories. 
Everything tended to show that the worsted 
manufacture, like those of cotton and linen, had 
become an employment carried on by the machinery 
of large factories ; and as mechanical improve- 
ments were constantly speeding the power-loom 
and the spindle, so that in worsted factories the 
power-loom had increased 67 per cent. in speed 
within the last ten years, and the spindle 114 per 
cent., manufactures thus situated must advance 
more rapidly than those which, like the woollen, 
were more dependent on manual labour. The 
woollen manufacture was surpassed by the cotton 
manufacture at the beginning of the present 
century. It still held the second place in regard 
to the number of operatives employed, though not 
to the number employed in factories, in which it 
was surpassed both by the worsted and the flax 
or linen trades. In the woollen mills, between 
1838 and 1856, the number of operatives in- 
creased 44 per cent., the horse power employed 
increased 25 per cent., and the number of 
power-looms increased 572 per cent.; but still 
the other manufactures advanced with greater 
strides in almost all these respects. Mr. Baines 
next referred to the sources from which the raw 
material, sheep’s wool, is drawn, and to the 
remarkable changes which the present century has 
witnessed with regard to it. The wool was 
English, foreign, and colonial, and came from all 
quarters of the globe. Our largest supply was 
from the United Kingdom, but nearly half of the 
domestic wools was consumed in the worsted 
manufacture, and the other half was used for the 
lower kinds of woollen goods. Within living 
memory Yorkshire cloth was made exclusively of 
English wool, though Spanish wool had long been 
used for the finer cloths of the West of England. 
Now, however, English wool, from its comparative 
coarseness, was entirely disused in the making of 
In the last half of the 18th century 


under to a little over two million pounds weight a 
year. In 1799 it was 2,263,666 lbs. But in the 
year 1857 the quantity of foreign and colonial 
wool imported was 127,390,885 lbs., of which 
90,903,666 lbs. was retained for home con- 
sumption. As the exports of woollen goods 
did not increase in any proportion whatever 


of the cloth, both that worn at home and 





substitution of foreign and colonial for English | 
wool. The foreign wocl first used when this im- | 











rovement in the quality of the cloth began was 
That of Spain, the native country of —— 
sheep. The import of wool sprung up suddenly 
from 2,263,666 Ibs. in the year 1799, to 8,609,368 
Ibs. in 1800 ; and of the latter quantity, 6,062, 824 
Ibs., or more than two-thirds, was Spanish, 
After the French invasion of Spain and the lon 

Peninsular wars, the quality of Spanish woo} 
degenerated, and the quantity fell off; and its 
place in our manufacture was gradually filled by 
the wool of Saxony and Silesia, into which 
country the merino breed of sheep had been intro. 
duced in 1765. The German wool was still by 
much the finest used in any country ; but as the 
merino flocks were introduced by Mr. Macarthur 
into our great Australian colonies, and were 
found to increase there immensely without an 
very great degeneracy in the quality of the fleece, 
German wool had in its turn to a very consider. 
able extent been superseded by Australian. The 
following table showed the imports and exports of 
foreign and colonial wool, at intervals of about 
ten years, for the last century :— 


Forgrren and Cotontan Woot Importep aNnp Exrorrp, 





























E Foreign | Colonial)  mpotay Fee ge md Left for 
S | Wool | Wool | | imported. | nial wool|_ home 

> \imported. imported. ‘exported, |COusumpt, 
1766| 1,926,000 1,926,000) ......... 1,926,000 
1799) 2,263,666 2,263,666) ......... 2,263,666 
1800| 8,600,3 8,609,368} |... 609,368 
1820} 9,653,366 9,775,605) 64,585) 9,711,020 
1840/36,585,522: 49,436,284) 1,014,625) 48,421,659 
1850/26, 102,466 74,326,778|14,388,674) 59,938,104 
1857 (44,522,661 82,868,224 127,390,885 |36,487,219 90,903,666 





The changes which had taken place in the sources 
of supply were shown in the following table — 


Imports or Woot FROM THE PRINCIPAL Covuntrins, 




















; ‘ | : South [~ East 

E Spain. ‘rons perio Africa, | Indies, 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 

1800|6,062,824, 412,394) ...... 

1810}5,952,407' 778,835 167 

1816|2,958,607| 2,816,655 | 13,611 

1820}3,536,229) 5,113,442 | 99,415 

1830}1,643,515) 26,073,382 | 1,967,279 407 

1834) 2,343,915 22,634,615 | 3,558,091 141,707 | 67,763 

1840/1, 266,905/ 21,812,099 | 9,721,243 | 751,741 | 2,441'370 

1850} 440,751) 9,166,731 39,018,221 | 5,709,529 | 3,473,252 

1857} 383,129) 5,993,380 40,209,655 |14,287,828 {19,370,741 








Here we saw the decline in the quantity of Spanish 
wool imported from 6,062,824 Ibs. in 1800, to 
383,129 Ibs. in 1857; the increase of German 
wool from 412,394 lbs. in 1800 to 26,073,882 Ibs. 
in 1830; and its subsequent decline to 5,993,380 lbs. 
in 1857; the increase of Australian wool from 
167 lbs. in 1810 to 49,209,655 Ibs. in 1857; the 
increase in South African or Cape wool from 
9623 lbs. in 1816 to 14,287,828 lbs. in 1857 ; and 
the increase in East India wool from 67,763 lbs. 
iu 1834 to 19,370,741 Ibs. in 1857. These were re- 
markable commercial changes, and they warranted 
the hope that we might ere long find in the East 
Indies, Australia, and Africa sources of supply 
for the still more important raw material of 
cotton, produced by the labour of freemen, instead 
of being so dangerously and perniciously dependent 
on the slave-raised cotton of the United States. 
(Applause.) The imports of German wool had 
fallen off even to a greater extent than appeared 
from the above table, inasmuch as there was now 
a large quantity of rag wool, called shoddy and 
mungo, imported from Germany; and he was 
assured by Mr. Fonblanque, of the Statistical 
department of the Board of Trade, that no dis- 
tinction was made at the Custom-house between 
the entries of the finest Saxon wool, which was of 
the value of 8s. perlb., and those of shoddy, which 
was only worth a few pence per lb. Since this 
paper was written the Hon. Stephen Rice, deputy- 
chairman of the Board of Customs, had assured him 
that shoddy should in future be entered separately 
from wool. Of the annual production_of wool in 
the United Kingdom there were, as had been said, 
no reliable statistics whatever, and the judgment 
of those engaged in the trade varied very widely. 
The balance of authority would dispose us to con- 
clude that the annual produce of domestic wool 
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must be between 150,000,000 and 200,000, 000 Ibs. 
if we took the medium, namely, 175,000,000 lbs., 
at 1s. 3d. per Ib., which was 3 
price of the last thirty years, the value of this 

+ raw material produced at home would be 
10,987,5002. The judgment thus formed from a 
comparison U 
unexpectedly confirmed by the result of careful 
inquiries and calculations, founded on the number 
of hands employed, the power of the machinery, 
and the estimated value of the goods manufactured. 
That result was that 160,000,000 lbs. are used by 
the woollen and worsted manufactures, whilst the 
quantity exported in 1857 was 15,142,881 lbs., 
making an aggregate of 175,142,881 lbs. of English 
wool. The exports of English wool, both in the 
raw state and in the first stage of manufacture, 
namely, yarn, were great and rapidly increasing. 
Thus the farmer was deriving benefit from the 
freedom of trade, and English wool was resuming its 
flow through channels which legislation had closed 
for five centuries. It was for our manufacturers 
totake care that no other country made a better use 
of their native raw material than themselves, Mr. 
Baines then glanced at the history of this ancient 
manufacture up to our own times, and observed 
that they ought not in that Association and in that 
section to withhold the honour due to the high 
intelligence, manly spirit, and wonderful disinter- 
estedness of Lord Milton, afterwards Earl Fitz- 
villiam, who, whilst representing the great seat 
of the woollen manufacture, Yorkshire, advocated 
the removal of protection from the manufacturers, 
and, although one of the largest landowners, 
contended for the removal of protection from agri- 
culture. (Hear, hear.) It was a matter of just 
pride for this Association and for Yorkshire to 
remember that that enlightened and high-minded 
nobleman was the first president of the British 
Association. The woollen manufacture, in its 
various branches, was very extensively diffused. 
According to the last Factory Return it prevailed 
in twenty-two counties of England, ten of Wales, 
twenty-four of Scotland, and six of Ireland. More 
than one-half of the operatives employed in the 
woollen factories were in the county of York, 
namely, 42,992 out of 79,081. The worsted 
manufacture, on the other hand, though for some 
centuries it had its chief seat in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, had now obtained a remarkable 
concentration in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Out of 87,994 factory operatives in the worsted 
trade of the United Kingdom, 78,994 were 
in Yorkshire. The chief seat of the manu- 
facture of superfine broad cloth had for centuries 
been, and still was, the West of England, 
and especially the counties of Gloucester and 
Wilts. The population, and doubtless also the 
trade of the West Riding of Yorkshire had in- 
creased much more rapidly both in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries than those of Gloucester- 
shire, Wiltshire, and, Norfolk. Between the years 


1801 and 1851, the population of Leeds increased | 


224 per cent. ; Bradford 682 per cent. ; Hudders- 
field 825 per cent.; Halifax 179 per cent. ; and 
Norwich 88 per cent. He apprehended that the 
principal advantages of the West Riding over 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Norfolk consisted, 
first, in the greater cheapress of coal and iron ; 
secondly, in the larger body of men skilled in the 
making and working of machinery ; and thirdly, 
in the facility of access to the great ports of 
Liverpool and Hull. But he inclined to think 


that the mere fact of Yorkshire having devoted | 
itself to the manufacture of cheap goods had been’ 


as influential as any other cause. He must now 
speak of the general statistics of the woollen 
manufacture, and first of our exports to foreign 
countries. The earlier tables made no distinction 
between the woollen and worsted goods exported, 
and the later tables made the distinction im- 
perfectly. Up tothe year 1815 we had only the 
official value of the exports, which, however, pro- 
bably did not vary much from the real value: 
= 1815 downwards we had the real or declared 

ue. 


included: the exports to Ireland, though this 


about the average | 
| From 1718 to 


of authorities had been exactly and | 1740 


Wootten anp Worstep Goops ayp Yarn Exportep. 





Manufactured 


Years. a: 





£&. 
1724— yearly} (Official Value) 
81 


2,962,8: 


5,773,719 
(Declared Value) 
6,586,138 
4,728,668 
5,327,853 
8,588,690 


10,703,375 13,645,175 











The experienced eye would see at a glance how 
for the last ninety years the natural progress of 
the woollen manufacture had been checked by the 
introduction of the cheaper material, cotton, and 
the unparalleled extension of its manufactures ; of 
which we last year exported to the value of 
29,597,3167. manufactured goods and 8,691,853. 
yarn, making a total of 38,289, 1697. 


Woo.tiEen and Worsted Goons and Yarn Exrortep from 
1820 to 1857, distinguishing the classes of goods; with 
the declared value for 1857. 


~ ‘In 1857. 


ap: | Total — 
In 1859. | declared 


in; 182), | Quanti- | Declared| value, 
| tie | Value. | 1857. 





Wootten Manv- | er: £ 
FACTURES :-— ! 
Cloth of all kinds' | 
pieces} 288,700} 608,926) 695,063! 2,956,491 
Napped Coatings, | 
Du &e. j 
59,644 
78,944 


37,183) 
2,569,105) 
1,388,400 


pieces 

Kerseymeres ,, 
Baizes .... 
Flannel .. yards 
Blankets & Blan- 

ketings 
Hosiery 

than g . 
Small Wares (in- 

cluding Rugs).. 
Shawls 
TotaL Wootten 

Goops rn és 
Worstep 
MIXxep Sterrs :— | 
Worsted Stuffs 


ieces 
Mixed 


3,693 
19,587 
61,017 

2837750) 

576,489 


232,076 


3,035 

15,626} 

23,727) , 
2,833,898] 4,898,449 
6,461,224, 8,218,596) 


£249,757 





| 90,669) 
j 194,756 


828,901 
(worsted, cot } 


Pp 
Stuffs 


| 


2,122,397| 2,568,462] 3,325,564 


yards: 
Carpets and Car- 








Stockings dozen 
irs 


Toran Worstep} 


ton, and silk) 
407,716 


526,124 


52,573,686) 57,715,819 
1,868,675! 4,452,428 


| 
120,185) 193,957 


2,225,839 
613,246 
130,198 





Total Exports of Woollen and Worsted Goods and Yarn, 








Before the year 1820 also, the tables | every side. 


| 


Goops es oe | 
WooLLen | 
Worstep Y. a | 
Ibs. 


Do. do. mixed 
with other ma- 
terials.... lbs. 
OTAL YARN... 5 


6,294,847 


13,794,225) 23,930,704) 2,752,386 


723,744, 189,414 











2,941,800 
£13,645,175 








It would be remembered that the year 1857 was 


| one of great overtrading; and as far as could be 
judged from the seven months of the present year 


there would be a considerable falling off in the 
woollen exports and a still greater in the worsted 
exports. The combined woollen and worsted 
exports formed about one-ninth of the entire 
export trade of the country. The woollen goods 
exported were of the value of 4,408,528/7., the 
worsted goods 6,294,8472.; and as the yarn was 


| nearly all worsted, the total worsted exports 


would be 9,236,6477. These figures of course 
did not indicate the respective or proportionate 
values of the whole production of these two 
branches of the manufaeture of wool, but only of 
the quantities exported. Including the domestic 
consumption, there was reason to think that the 
woollen manufacture somewhat exceeded that of 
worsted ; but the figures of the table just 
given, especially combined with the considerations 
mentioned in an earlier part of the paper, would 
lead to the belief that the worsted manufacture 
would ere long exceed the woollen. In the 
attempt to estimate the entire annual value of the 
woollen manufacture, he had found difficulties on 
All the elements for calculating the 
number of persons employed and the value of the 


act_was overlooked by most writers on the goods produced were uncertain and defective. As 


subject :-— 


to the number of persons employed, the census of 





1851 made an approach to the truth, and was the 
best evidence we had, but it was not altogether 
trustworthy. He was disposed to think that we 


might estimate the earnings of each person em- 


ployed in the woollen manufacture to support 
three-and-a-half persons, including himself, and 
in the worsted manufacture two-and-a-half ; and at 
this rate the numbers supported in the respective 
branches would be as follows :— 


Individual Workers in the Woollen and Worsted 
Manufactures, and estimated number. of persons 
supported by them : 

Individual 

Workers. 
150,000 x 3} 
125,000 x 24 


Persons 
supported. 
525,000 
312,000 


837,500 


It must also be remarked that a larger proportion 
of persons in auxiliary occupations was connected 
with the manufactures of wool than with any 
other textile manufacture, owing to more than 
one half of the raw material being raised at home, 
whilst the cotton and silk were wholly dependent 
on importation, and the linen almost wholly. 
The wages earned by the operatives in the woollen 
manufacture were good, and such as must afford 
the means of great comfort to their families, 
besides indicating a prosperous condition of the 
trade. He had been favoured with several tables 
of wages from houses of eminence in this neigh- 
bourhood, and he had the pleasure to know that 
they would be received by the statist as of great 
value. The following general statement might be 
received with entire confidence :— 


In the Woollen Manufacture 
In the Worsted . 





AVERAGE WaGEs or OPERATIVES IN THE MANUFACTURE 
anD Dressine oF Wootten CLoTH IN THE LEEDS 
Crotaine District. Supplied by Messrs. Gott. 





Wages 


Description of 
i per week, 


Operatives. Sex, &e, 





Wool sorters 24s. 
Woolscourers,dyers, 


168 to 20s, 
| 278. 

.| 358. to 408, 
5s. 

9s. 


4s.; half-timers 22, 
.| 128. to 14s. 
3 


»  overlookers 
Servers or fillers 


Pe Ps for 2 machines 
Billy piecers Children 
Cleaners and willyers| 
Mule spinners 
piecers... 
Ts 
Fe, ce hand-loom 
»» _ power-loom 
Overlookers & timers 
Knotters 
Burlers ... 
Millers 


” 


Drawers 
Tenterers 
Press-setters 
Enginemen 

















He felt justified in estimating the wages of opera- 
tives in the woollen manufacture at not less than 
12s. 6d. per week on the average for men, women, 
and children ; and this for 150,000 workers would 
give an aggregate of 4,875,000/. per annum. Mr. 
Baines then, having explained some circumstances 
relative to the Leeds clothing district, said that in 
drawing to a conclusion he must endeavour to 
estimate the annual value of the woollen manu- 
facture of the kingdom. Uncertain as were several 
of the important elements in the calculation, he 
felt considerable confidence, arising out of the 
abundance of the materials before him, the care 
with which he had tested them, and the coinci- 
dence of several methods of calculation in bringing 
about the same result. The constituent parts of 
the value of the woollen manufactured in the 
United Kingdom were, 1st, the value of the raw 
material ; 2nd, the value of other articles essential 
to the manufacture; 3rd, the wages paid to the 
workpeople ; and 4th, the sum left to the capitalist 
for rent, repairs, wear and tear of machinery, 
interest of capital, and profit. His estimate was 
as follows : 
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I, Raw Mareriar. 
Ibs. £2 


75,903,666 foreign and colonial wool... 4,717,492 
80,000,000 British wool, at 1s. 3d. per Ib. 5,000,000 
45,000,000 shoddy and mungo— 
30,000,000 Ibs, at 24d. ies i 609,370 
15,000,000 Ibs. at 49d. <a ! 
Cotton warps, 1-50th of the wool 206,537 
2. Dye wares, oil, and soap 1,500,000 


3. Wages— 
150,000 workpeople, at 12s. 6d. per week 4,875,000 

4, Rent, wear and tear of machinery, coal, 
repairs, interest on capital and profit— 


20 per cent, oe oes 3,381,680 


Total © £20,290,079 


He would only, in. conclusion, recommend the 
members of the British Association to inspect the 
Exhibition of Local Industry now open in Leeds 
where they would be able in some measure 
to judge of the industry and skill of its manu- 
facturers; and would express a hope that these 
manufacturers will never rest satisfied with any 
position they may have attained, but stimulated 
and warmed by what they have seen in the 
Great Exhibitions of London and Paris, will re- 
member that they only hold their prosperity on the 
condition of increasing improvement. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
oF SocraL Scrmnce.—The second annual Congress, 
to be held in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, next 
week, bids fair to be attended with results more 
important and successful even than those which 
distinguished the debét of the Association, at Bir- 
mingham, last year. After a special service in St. 
Nicholas’s Church, and a sermon by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Chester, the business of th: 
Congress will be inaugurated on Monday evening: 
by a general meeting in St. George’s Hall, ai; 
which an opening address will be delivered by 
Lord John Russell, and a number of resolutions 
will be submitted, in the proposing and seconding 
of which Lord Brougham, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and other distinguished members of the Association 
will take part. Tuesday will be devoted to 
addresses from the Presidents of the five sections 
(namely, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Right 
Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Carlisle, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and the Right Hon. Sir James 
Stephen, K.C.B.); to a visit to the Akbar refor- 
matory-ship, moored in the river ; and to a soirée 
to be given in the evening to the members and 
associates in the Town-hall. by the Mayor, Mr. 
James Holme. The departments will meet in 
_ their respective rooms in St. George’s Hall between 
the hours of half-past ten a.m. and four p.m., when 
papers (to be restricted to 20 minutes each in 
reading) and «discussions will be taken. On 
Wednesday the Jurisprudence Department will 
be occupied with a discussion on Bankruptcy Law 
Amendment ; and on Friday the Social Economy 
Department is to be occupied with a Discus- 
sion on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. In 
order that the influence of the Association may 
reach the working-classes, a public meeting will 
be held in the Amphitheatre on Thursday even- 
inge which will be addressed by Lord J. Russell, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and other leading members of 
the Association. On Friday evening a grand 
— dinner will take place in St. Georges Hall. 

rd Brougham will occupy the chair; and 
among those present will be Lord John Russell, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Carlisle, the 
Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., the Bishop of 
Pennysylvania, Sir John Pakington, M.P., Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., Sir A. Elton, M.P., 
Mr. 8S. Whitbread, M.P., Mr. T. Barnard, M.P., 
Mr. T. T. Abel Smith, M.P., Viscount Sanders, 
Mr. W. Brown, M.P., the leading members of 
the commercial community of Liverpool, &c. 
Among the subjects for discussion, papers are 
expected from Mr. Ruskin, Miss Florence Night- 
ingale, Rey. C. Kingsley, Mr. Slaney, M.P., the 
latter bearing on ‘‘public parks and _play- 
grounds.” The Association has found an active 
and energetic local honorary secretary in Mr. 
— Melly, brother of Mr. C. P. Melly, the 
founder of the Liverpool drinking-fountains and 


free gymnasium for the people. 





MR. GEORGE LINDSEY BLYTH, 
AnaLyTicaL CaEMIst TO THR Bosrp oF HEALTH. 

The cause of sanatory reform has lost a zealous 
and able promoter in the late Mr. G. L. Blyth, 
who died suddenly a few days since, at his resi- 
dence ‘in London, at the early age of 35. \ Mr. 
Blyth was well known in scientific circles as a 
gentleman who had for many years devoted 
considerable attention to the deodorisation and 
utilisation of sewage and other refuse matter of 
towns. In October, 1852, he published a paper 
on Mineral Manures, in which he suggested the 
use of a compound powder of sulphate of magnesia 
and sulphate of lime, for fixing the ammonia 
given off in the decomposition of stable refuse, and 
so purifying the air of the stable, while it greatly 
increased the value of the dung as manure. The 
paper, originally [eer in the Annals of Phar- 
macy, was copied into other: scientific journals ; 
and since then several patents have been taken 
out for the use of different magnesian salts in the 
preparation of manure from town refuse. 

Since 1852 Mr. Blyth had occupied himself, as 
much as other engagements and constant ill- 
health would allow, in making farther experiments 
on the same subject ; and in the early part of the 
present year he patented the use of the super- 
phosphates of lime and magnesia in the py sd 
tion of sewage manures. There can be no doubt 
that in the present state of chemical knowledge 
this is the method by which the most valuable 
result is to be obtained. Dr. Letheby in his 
recently published Report on Sewage and Sewer 
Gases remarks, that of the many substances which 
have been proposed, only two can be used with 
advantage, fime and the super-phosphate’ of lime 
and magnesia; and the tendency of Professor 
Liebig’s opinion in this direction’ has been very 
marked of late. The process, “we have reason to 
believe, will soon be in active operation; and 
scientific men will be spared the scandal’of seeing 
matter worth millions of money any longer wasted 
only to pollute the air we breathe and the water 
we drink, and so poison a population which ought 
to reap wholecdlo binedts from its utilisation: 

Mr. Blyth also suggested a plan for the adoption 
of sulphurous acid for the purpose of completely 
deodorising and disinfecting the sewage of towns 
after the more valuable ingredients had been ex- 
tracted from it by his patent a already 
alluded to. An experiment with this gas was 
recently made under his direction at Kings’ 
Scholar Pond Sewer, which proved perfectly suc- 
cessful, the liquid sewage passing off into the 
river quite odourless. 

From these results, and from his appointment 
as analytical chemist to the Board of Health, the 
friends of Mr. Blyth had begun to prophesy a 
brilliant future; but continued ill-health and 
constant anxiety of mind induced some mental 
aberration, and we have now to announce his 
decease, just as he was about to witness the adoption 
of his scientific plans upon a large scale, and to 
enjoy the realisation of his early-cherished hopes, 
the Leicester Sewage Company having, after the 
severest trials of his process, resolved upoa allot- 
ting to him one-fourth part of all their property 
and patents, valued at 124, 0007. 





Royat CoLLecE oF Puystctans.—The Har- 
veian oration will be delivered by Dr. Aldis in 
the ensuing year. 








FINE ARTS. 
arene 
MR. FLATOU’S COLLECTION OF MODERN 
PAINTINGS. 





note-worthy collection of oil paintings by Briti 
artists, fed by Mr. L. V. Tato. amt per 
here by him for exhibition and sale. It comprises 
nearly 150 paintings, some well known to the 
frequenters of the annual exhibitions, some which 
have been exhibited but which few will recollect 
and some which are now made public for the first 
time, . Having been collected with a view to sale 
the pictures are of the size and class which addresg 
themselves to the ordinary English purchase;— 
works of an enjoyable character, parlour pictures, 
rather than works of a lofty aim—and such as 
fairly illustrate the strength and the weakness of 
the British school. 

As a new work and one of the largest in the 
room, the foremost place must. he assigned to ‘ The 
Fair in Seville,’ by J. Phillip, A.R.A. and R, 
Ansdell. Mr. Ansdell’s share is confined to the 
mules, a large dog, and a number. of merinos 
penned in the right hand corner, and may be dis. 
missed at once ; he has. played his. part so well, 
that without the intimation in the catalogue, it 
would hardly be suspected that.a second hand had 
been engaged on any part of the picture. But the 
picture itself calls for a closer examination. Not 
being finished in time for the Academy Exhili- 
tion, itis in danger of attracting less attention than 
it merits. ‘The Fair in Seville’ is one of Phillip’s 
most carefully painted and, to our thinking, one 
of his very finest works.. Rather a corner of the 
fair than the fair itself, it esses little incident, 
but what it has is brought well before the spec. 
tator. The chief place in the composition is 
oceupied by a mounted majo with his light. 
hearted’ maja. seated behind him on a mule, who 
has just been bathing his nose in a, water-trough, 
A market-woman, swarthy but geeditooking, and, 
conscious of it, is tempting the belle. to purchase 
some of her wares. On the right of the picture 
is a coquettish-looking country girl, her shawl 
drawn over her head mantilla fashion, seated ona 
light-coloured mule.. She is listening to the jokes 
of a country. cousin, who is of course: smoking the 
everlasting cigarette. On the left in front of an 
extemporised posada a merry group are dancing 
with true Spanish hilarity. Other figures— 
men and mules—seen imperfectly in the back- 
ground, the half-moorish Giralda tower, and 
the clear sunny ‘sky, complete the picture. As 
will be seen, the composition—like most of Mr. 
Phillip’s—is simple. . The story, such as it is, is 
easily read ; yet by the happy unforced arrange- 
ment, the painter's evident mastery of the mate- 
rials of his art, and the brilliant. yet perfectly 
harmonious colouring, a picture is produced such 
as can hardly fail to satisfy the connoisseur; 
while the hearty genial expression of the dress- 
loving, rollicking majo, the...mirthful, well- 
satisfied face of the pretty brunette, his companion, 
the abandon of the dancers, the keen. quiet sense 
of humour, and the sunny atmosphere pervading 
the whole, assure the spectator who looks at that 
which lies beyond mere technical -skill, that he 
has before him a phase of Spanish life and 
character, not the mere product, of -the. studio, 
but such as a shrewd observer saw and made a note 
of in the Spain of Cervantes and Le Sage, of 
George Borrow and: Richard Ford. But as & 
notable example of manipulative dexterity, we 
may point to the canary-coloured »satin dress of 
the maja glittering in the bright sunshine, the 
glancing light, the dusky shadows, the ‘shot 
effect (as we believe ladies call it), all caught 
to perfection, yet without a superlative touch ; 
to the elaborate dandyism of the gentlemans 
Andalusian finery, and the tasselled trappings 
of the mule, imitated with an accuracy be- 





Wui sr her domiciles at the fashionable end of | 
London are closed, Art seems to have migrated 
for awhile eastward. Under the shadow of the 
Royal Exchange two pictorial exhibitions of con- 
siderable interest are now open. One is that the 
title of which heads this paper ; the other, on the | 
opposite side of the way, is of Frith’s famous 
‘Derby Day.’ | 
Mr. Flatou’s collection is at Messrs. Leggatt’s | 
New City Gallery, Change Alley, Cornhill, close to 








Garraway’s far-famed Coffee House. It is a really | 


yond which it seems hardly possible to go; 
and yet, as when you look closely at them you 
will ‘see, executed without the least approach 


| to that needle-point stippling which so many of 
| our younger painters painfully parade. e 
| we could persuade such of our young artists as 


We wish 


are not too far gone in the pre-Raffaellite malady 
to look steadily at this picture with regard merely 
to its execution. Even they, we think, will 
acknowledge that here is finish enough to satisfy 
every eye and mind which looks for anything 
beyond deceptive imitation in a picture. It 1s 
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consideration, too, whether a man 
pena thrice as much time in imitating a 
ssel_as the tassel-maker did in making it, does 
not rather place himself on the level of the tassel- 
aker than aspire to the rank of the poetic 
mainter. Of the little worth of mere minute 
microscopic labour on trumpery objects there is a 
sufficient example in this room, in the elaboration 
ofa bundle tied up in a cotton pocket-handker- 
chief in the corner of a little picture by Mr. J. 
Campbell, and whicl: must have taken twice as long 
to paint as Raffaelle would have taken to paint the 
head of an apostle, or Gerard Dow the top of 4 
proomstick. There are two smaller pictures 
by Phillip here—‘ El Aqua Bendita ;’ and ‘The 
Sunbeam,’ the last a cottage interior, in which a 
child on its mother’s lap is trying to catch a 
sunbeam, very cleverly painted—the child espe- 
cially—but having that general tone of brown- 
ness Which the sun of Spain appears to have 
chased away from his later pictures. ; 

One of the most ambitious paintings in the 
mom is ‘The’ Bower of Bliss,’ by P. F. Poole, 
ARA., a work of considerable size, and display- 
ing poetic feeling as well as imagination, though 
neither the poetry nor the joyaunce of Spenser. It 
is marred, moreover, by eccentricities of colour, 
and peculiarities of composition and drawing. 
Such pictures as these make us long that the 
painter would bury himself for awhile with 
nature, and thus strive to regain a portion of that 
freshness which rendered his early pictures, 
humble as they were in aim, so charming. Of 
these early pictures there are two or three ex- 
amples here, —‘ Bo-peep,’ ‘The Mountain Toilet,’ 
&., and one’ of the intermediate eriod, ‘The 
Captives.’ With the ‘Bower of Bliss’ may be 
associated ‘ Rasselas in the Happy Valley,’ by F. 
Danby, A.R.A., another work which it would be 
easy to praise or to censure according to the 
mood, or as the spectator enjoys the poetry of 
rich gloomy colour, or rests satisfied with certain 
pictorial ‘‘ effects,” or looks for the evidence of 
original thought and feeling. Even more .ambi- 
tious'in subject is ‘The Nativity of Christ : from 
Milton's Hymn,’ by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. 
Though only a study for a larger painting, it is a 
carefully finished little picture, with all the 
well-known characteristics of Mr. Pickersgill’s 
poetic works: we fancy the old puritan bard 
would, however, hardly have acknowledged this 
as an embodiment of his idea; or that the 
glorious old tinker of Elstow would have recog- 
nised his ‘Christian being led into the Valley of 
Humility, by Prudence, Piety, Charity, and Dis- 
cretion,’ in Mr. Pickersgill’s picture so entitled. 

Still: giving precedence to Academicians and 
Associates, we may mention that there is a 
finished sketch by Sir Charles Eastlake of the 
Parthenon ; and in passing notice that Mr. Her- 
bert’s ‘ Assertion of Liberty of Conscience, in the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, 1664’ (not 
the large’picture) ; and Byron's ‘ First Love,’ by 
E. 4. Ward, R.A., both of which are familiar 
from the engravi are also here. More charac- 
teristic of Mr. Ward's manner, however, is his 
‘Peveril of the Peak,’ a clever little work, 

inted in 1853. By the same painter's better- 
alf (for though neither Academician nor Asso- 
ciate; Mrs. Ward might worthily be either, and it 
would hardly be gallant to separate her from her 
husband), there are the pretty drawing-room pic- 
ture, ‘Household Gods in Danger,’ which won 
some notice in the Academy Exhibition two or 
three years back, and another, entitled ‘ Hawk- 
ing.’ By Sir Edwin Landseer there is an early 
production, —a small but singularly spirited study 
of a lion and lioness quarrelling over a newly- 
killed deer. Although a slight work, it pos- 
Sesses an amount of fire and animation very 
rarely seen of late years in the works of Sir 
idwin. The open mouth of the lioness with the 
sides puckered up so as to unsheath the teeth, is 
worthy of Snyders in drawing, colour and expres- 
Sion ; and so true that you almost seem to hear the 
short hard growl which accompanies the action. 
The head of the lion is also excellent—so excellent 
indeed that we should be content to see a repeti- 
tion of it on one of the Nelson column pedestals. 





Frith is represented here by one of his print-shop 
waiting-maid prettinesses, » ‘Did you ring, sir?’ ; 
a study of an old man’s head, which bears the 
somewhat large title of ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ ; and the finished study for his ‘ Mail 
Coach Adventure.’ To see him in his glory you 
must cross to the other side of Cornhill Mr. 
Elmore’s terrestrial lovers from the ‘Two Gentle- 
men of Verona’ may be passed by silently now, 
having been seen. at the last Exhibition : so too may 
Mr. Hart’s celestial ones, ‘Mercy and Peace.’ By 
Mr. Frank Stone there is a ‘Minna and. Brenda,’ 
—not one of his best works, but with many good 
ints. By Mr. Hook there are two very charming 
ut curiously different specimens. The first is 
his ‘Chevalier Bayard taking his Departure,’ 
painted when the artist was fresh from his studies 
of Venetian colour, and showing much of the rich- 
ness and refinement of Giorgione, and something 
of the softness and delicacy of Eastlake : the two 
daughters of his Brescian hostess, who are 
expressing their gratitude to the good knight, and 
offering him the presents they have worked for 
him, are exquisitely sweet and chaste in form and 
expression. The other picture is one of the first 
Mr. Hook painted when he left the glowing hues 
of Venice for the verdure of Old England. It is 
entitled ‘Brambles,’ and is simply a pretty 
Devonshire lass making her way p Bed the 
tangled gap beside a stone stile. Both are of 
small size, and both are (as indeed are all Mr. 
Hook’s pictures) finished with scrupulous care. 

Let us turn now to the Academy landscape 
painters. By Constable there is ‘The Lock on 
the Stour, Suffolk,’ one of the fresh, unpretending 
transcripts from his native county which helped 
to win him his. reputation; painted, therefore, 
before the mannerisms by which he is most 
known were fully developed. Mr. F. R. Lee, R.A., 
has a broad, open, breezy stretch of bosky country, 
a ‘View near Crediton,’ (painted in 1843) ; anda 
‘Small Landscape.’ Creswick has three pictures : 
one a quiet rock-bound pool with a group of thick 
overhanging trees, and a rough road winding away 
towards the distant hills; another the edge of a 
wood, entitled, ‘Felling Timber’; and a third of 
larger dimensions, ‘A Ford across an English 
River,’ the cattle, by Mr. Cooper, which was 
in the last Academy Exhibition. The single 
picture bearing Stanfield’s name is a small replica 
of his famous work, ‘ The Victory, with the dead 
body of Nelson on board, entering the bay of Gib- 
raltar,’ very carefully painted, almost impeccable 
in water, hull, rigging, and rocks, but wanting 
something of the solemnity of feeling which 
seems of right to belong to such a scene, 
and such a circumstance. When we have men- 
tioned ‘ Venice by Moonlight,’ a quiet little picture 
by E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., and ‘ se and Cattle,” 
by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., we have, we believe, 
pretty well exhausted the list of those entitled to 
wear the Academic letters. 

Outside the Academy we meet with something 
of a novelty in some joint-stock or partnership 
pieces by oddly intermingled trios and pairs of 
painters, as trios and pairs of authors used to con- 
coct plays in the days of Good Queen Bess and 
the British Solomon. First, we have a good-sized 
piciure by J. F. Herring, sen., H. Bright, and C. 
Baxter—‘ The Gay Cavalier,’ who is on horseback 
at a castle-gate, greeting two fair ladies—each of 
the trio (painters as well as actors) playing the 
customary part: a pines bright enough in colour, 
but as regards ‘‘the mind, and a’ that,” wanting 
a Baxterian shove to make it worth a herring. 
‘The Trooper’ is a sort of low-life companion to 
‘The Cavalier,’ from the same firm, and very 
similar in quality. ‘A Farm-Yard’ belongs to 
the firm of Terns Bright, and Faed. Messrs. 
Bright and Henzell contribute some chickens ; 
Bright. and Huggins some cattle. To see that 
these don’t stray, Bright and Baxter send their 
‘Gipsy Mother ;’ while Hill, Bright, and Earle 

rovide the ‘ Humble Fare,’ and Bright and Hill 
urnish the ‘ Drink by the Way ;’ and, lest that 
should fail, have ‘ A Mountain Spring’ to fall back 
upon. Each of these painters has one or more 
pictures wholly from his own pencil, and sufficient 
to show that painters work best when they work 





alone. Where a painting is the composition of a 
single artist, it may occasionally happen that cer- 
tain subsidiary portions may be advantageously 
painted in by another who has made such objects 
a special study ; but where the picture is literally 
a partnership affair, it is seldom of much worth 
except as a specimen of handicraft. 

One of the most noticeable works by a non- 
academician is Mr. Faed’s ‘ A Listener never hears 
gude o’ himsel’,’ which formed one of the attrac- 
tions of the last Academy exhibition, but of which 
the painting is better than the subject. ‘The 
Auld Stile,’ and a ‘Cottage Interior’ are two smaller 
works by him. By Mr. Lance there is ‘A Sump- 
tuous Dessert,’ which really deserves the title. 
We have seen no such luscious grapes, plums, 
pears, and peaches from even his pencil, and cer- 
tainly no such splendid but admirably harmonised 
colour, for many a day. But why that noble 
yheasant at a dessert? Several of poor Miiller’s 
andscapes and one of his interiors are here. One 
of large size and grandly dashed off—‘ A North 
Welsh River Scene and Water-Mill’—was painted 
the year of his death, and was one of the most 
noted pictures at the Art-Treasures Exhibition, 
Manchester. Bright has some good landscapes, 
one ‘The Old Welsh Flannel Mill, Bettws-y-Coed,’ 
is one of his latest works, but he has not even in 
it got rid of the disagreeable manner he contracted 
from his crayon practice. Pyne’s landscapes have 
we think all been exhibited before : the truest to 
nature is his murky ‘Ennerdale Water.’ Mr. 
Johnston’s large ‘Trial of Archbishop Laud,’ is 
sufficiently known by the engraving. A couple of 
Nicol’s small scraps of Irish Lumour—a little 
extravagant perhaps as Irish humour is apt to be 
—should not be overlooked. One is ‘ Paddy at 
Home,’ standing in his rough tangled bit of 
potato garden, out at elbow, and scratching his 
red locks in utter bewilderment as he contemplates 
the rotten potatoes he has just turned up, and 
wonders how he is to raise the rint of his cottage 
which is evidently, like everything else about 
him, going to the bad. In the other, ‘Paddy 
Abroad,’ the prosperous emigrant is sitting 
sunning himself on a settle, under his own vine 
and fig-tree, enjoying his quart and his long pipe 
(no dudeen in the States), and considering his 
creature comforts with a most comical expression 
of satisfaction. A much larger picture, meant also 
to be mirth-moving, Mr. Rippingille’s ‘ Horse- 
shoe Trial,’ we confess to not seeing the drift of— 
else it is a picture on which a vast deal of labour 
has been 5 and in which are some good single 
heads. ike Mr. Fraser's ‘Last Feary,” it 
belongs to a school of humour that is passing out 
of date. 

We might’ go on with our list, for there are 
many more, as Mr. Le Jeune’s ‘Golden Age,’ 
Miss Solomon’s ‘Friend in Need,’ Mr. Ansdell’s 
‘Shooting Pony,’ &c., which deserve a word of 
praise, but we have mentioned enough to show 
that the exhibition is well worth a visit, and we 
leave it with the wish that the enterprising col- 
lector may be successful in his assault on the 
pockets of the citizens. Phillip’s ‘ Fair at Seville,’ 
though one of the costliest works in the collection, 
we were glad to see found a purchaser at the 
private view. It will not, we suppose, however, 
be at present removed from the exhibition rooms. 








Friru’s ‘Dersy Day’ is on view at Messrs. 
Leggatt’s old rooms, No. 79, on the north side of 
Cornhill. It is seen to great advantage here. It 
has a room all to itself; is placed on a wall of a 
dark dull claret or maroon colour, and is excel- 
lently lighted. The cynosure of every eye at the 
Academy Exhibition, ‘The Derby Day’ is so well 
remembered, and it has been so often and so 
amply described and criticised, that it would be 
idle to enter into any examination of it now. But 
since its removal from the Academy it has been a 
good deal worked upon, and wonderfully improved 
alike in general tone and in individual expression, 
and we coma 9 counsel our readers to take the 
opportunity of reviewing their former opinion, or 
reviving their recollection of it. en we saw it 
at Trafalgar Square we confess to having wished 
for a larger sprinkling of the Derby dust, and a 
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stronger infusion of the Derby fun. But we feel 
this far less now. And in going at leisure, and 
unelbowed by the crowd, steadily over every part, 
group by group and figure by figure, the shrewd ob- 
servation, quiet reflection, and kindly humour be- 
came more and more apparent, as did also the 
patient conscientious labour, and the intelligent ap- 
plication of all the various resources of the Art. In 
ooking at the picture, indeed, we could not but 
feel how exactly fitted such a representation of 
our national meeting would be for a honoured place 
in our National Gallery, if our National Gallery 
were only what its title seems to imply that it 
ought to be, a gallery for pictures by eminent 
native painters, as well as by the great masters of 
every continental school. 

Messrs. Leggatt are exhibiting ‘The Dorby 
Day,’ with a view to obtaining subscribers to 
the large line engraving which is ve made 
from it by M. Auguste Blanchard, who has 
distinguished himself by his engravings from the 
works of Delaroche, as well as of Meissonnier and 
other French genre painters. Should M. Blan- 
chard be as successful in rendering the tout en- 
semble as he is almost sure to be in rendering the 
individual character, this will be one of the most 
remarkable as it will be one of the most elaborate 
plates published in England for many years past. 





At the Sour Kenstncton MvsEuM an oppor- 
tunity is given of reconsidering an old judgment 
on a couple of works which have been for some 
time withdrawn from the public gaze. The 
Governors of Bethlehem Hospital have lent for 
exhibition Gabriel Cibber’s two much-talked-of 
statues of Raving and Melancholy Madness, which 
were formerly over the gateway of ‘* Old Bedlam” 
at Moorfields. Pope’s lines on the ‘‘brazen 


brainless brothers,” and the cold reference to the 
‘‘mad figures” by the classic-minded Flaxman 
represented the opinion of the minority. Walpole 
for once was of the popular opinion, which was 
shared by a large number of men of cultivated 
taste, that these statues were works of surpassing 


genius. Allan Cunningham found in them ‘‘ the 
earliest indications of the appearance of a distinct 
and natural spirit in sculpture,” and expressed 
his deliberate opinion that they ‘‘stand first in 
conception and only second in execution among 
all the productions of the island. Those,” he 
says, ‘“‘who see them for the first time, are fixed 
to the spot with terror and awe,” and this feeling 
he himself felt, he relates, when ‘‘ some eighteen 
or twenty years” before ‘‘ when an utter stranger 
in London, he found himself after much wander- 
ing in the presence of those statues, then occu- 
pying the entrance to Moorfields. Sculpture,” 
ne goes on to say, ‘“‘was to me at that time 
an art unknown, and it had to force its excellence 
upon my mind, without the advantage of any 
preparation either through drawings or descrip- 
tions. But I perceived the meaning of those 
statues at once, felt the pathetic truth of the 
delineation, and congratulated myself on having 
discovered a new source of enjoyment.” Honest 
Allan was not a very profound Art-critic, but he 
understood sculpture and was acquainted with 
most existing English examples of it. A view of 
the statues will, we fear, hardly support the 
conception formed of them from descriptions like 
these. But they are not shown to advantage. 
They were designed to be placed on the top of an 
entrance gateway, and were, of course, intended to 
be seen from below. The whole form and concep- 
tion of the figures, indeed, show that the sculptor 
never for a moment lost sight of the position they 
were intended to occupy. Yet with almost incon- 
ceivable incongruity, they are at the South 
Kensington Museum placed on the tables con- 
structed for plates ant dishes and other objects 
of ornamental art ; and, consequently, instead of 
looking up at them, as the sculptor expected, the 
visitor looks down upon them. He sees the part 
which the sculptor meant to be out of sight, and 
cannot see that which was meant to be looked at. 
And in another respect they are unfit for close 
inspection. Pope, as we have seen, called them 
‘* brazen,” and was told that he had made a 
blunder, as they were of Portland stone, How 





he came to make the blunder (as it would seem 
from merely reading the story, not an easy one to 
make) is here made plain. The statues are coated 
thickly with dark green or black paint. This 
was done, it is said, to protect them from the 
weather, but it might surely be removed now they 
are no longer kept in the or air. As it is, all 
the work of the chisel is hidden, and a vulgar 
lock is added. Still, if they be fairly examined, 
the visitor will find enough in them to justify to 
a great extent the admiration they have called 
forth. Raving Madness is personified in a naked, 
thick-set, bull-throated, muscular figure, said to 
have been modelled from Oliver Cromwell’s porter, 
then an inmate of the hospital. Manacled and 
fastened to the ground with a heavy chain, he is 
writhing in an agony of passion, his fists clenched, 
his sunken eyes strained almost to bursting, every 
muscle in a state of tension, the whole man 
striving in a violent effort to break away from the 
chain by which he is bound. Melancholy Mad- 
ness, like its companion, is prone on the ground, 
with the face raised, but the front of the body 
downwards. In this figure, which is partly clad, 
the ill-developed and fiaccid muscles, the gaping 
mouth and vacant eye, speak of inane, idiotic, or 
dull drivelling, rather than melancholy madness. 
But the contrast between the figures is well 
marked, and even in their present curiously 
infelicitous position you feel that they are works 
of unquestionable power, and can have little doubt 
that in their original place they must have been 
very effective in a broad rough way. Further we 
should in justice to Cibber remind those who look 
at them that they were about half a century ago 
‘trestored,” as it is termed, by that very re- 
spectable but very feeble sculptor, the younger 
Bacon. 

As we are noticing the sculpture here, we may 
mention that there are now in the English 
Sculpture Gallery at South Kensington—lent for 
a short time, by their respective owners—two 
marble statues worth looking at: a replica of 
Power’s Greek Slave—differing, as it seems to us, 
in some respects, from Lord Ward’s; and a Venus 
by Gibson, worthy of the chisel of our greatest 
poetic sculptor, though scarcely to be regarded as 
an embodiment of the Goddess of Beauty. The 
casts of recent works, which are constantly being 
changed, now form an interesting collection. 











NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Harmonium Musewm (Boosey and Sons), is, 
on the whole, one of the best and most agreeably 
varied collections of music for the instrument to 
which it is dedicated. Whatever musicians, 
steadily opposed to innovations of every kind, and 
jealous for the organ and piano, may think of the 
harmonium, the wide acceptance it has obtained 
in social circles cannot be denied. It therefore 
devolves upon those who have the ear of the 
public, and whose names carry weight and autho- 
rity, to turn this popularity to account as much 
as practicable for the interests of Art. When 
Mendelssohn was asked why he wrote so many 
table-songs (part-songs for the lieder-tafel so- 
cieties), he replied that it was his duty to aid 
the cause of music to the best of his ability in all 
places.* Wherever that noble spirit breathed it 
refined and purified ; and if all ballads and part- 
songs were like his, the reign of musical common- 
place would soon be passed. Though not exactly 
a Mendelssohn, Mr. Henry Smart is one of 
England’s thoroughly cultivated musicians; and 
the explanatory preface which he has affixed 
to ‘‘The Harmonium Museum” is the most 
interesting feature of the publication. Mr. Smart 
traces the mechanical principle by means of which 
the tone of the harmonium is produced, to the 
earliest antiquity, giving priority only to the 
“*Syrinx,‘ or Pan’s pipe.” He describes the 
various stages of its progress, the various devices 
by which, from time to time, its mechanism has 
been improved and its means of effect augmented, 
until he has arrived at the almost perfect instru- 





He — _ "= en Boag are not mistaken, the 
anecdote ma; ound in Mr. H. F., Chorley’s ‘‘ Modern 
German Music,” “ 





t which—thank int Sian 
ment which—t § in a very large m 

the application and ingenuity of French,” 
facturers—we now possess. ‘To this histo: “ 
and philosophical recapitulation, Mr. Sm. 
adds some judicious remarks about the methot 
of performance, the use of the pedals for 
supplying wind, the management of the sto " 
treating more particularly of the eupreteiy 
stop, and the art of manipulation general] 
His preface, indeed, is of itself 80 valuable that 
**The Harmonium Museum” might be strongly » 
commended to our amateur readers, if on that 
score alone. The examples of fingering, deduce 
from Friedrich Schneider's ‘Organ School,” which 
immediately follow the preface, will also be foyng 
of very great utility to students. 

The musical contents of ‘‘ The Harmoniun 
Museum” comprise no less than 100 pieces, selectaj 
from the works of the most renowned ma 
ancient and modern, and arranged for the instr. 
ment by Mr. Rudolf Nordmann, who has for th 
most part accomplished his task with as much 
success as the means at disposal would alloy 
We have, nevertheless, a heavy complaint to make 
against Mr. Nordmann, and this with reference tp 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder ohne worte,” of whic) 
several are included, nearly all of them altered so 5 
greatly to modify their character, we need Scareely 
insist not for the better. For example, No, j 
from the first book (in E) is presented in close 
harmony throughout, whereas in the original the 
harmony is dispersed in arpeggios for both hands, 
A similar liberty is taken with the symphony of 
No. 4, Book 1 (in A), and with the symphony of 
No. 4, Book 3 (in A), both to the detriment of the 
author. Again, from No. 8, Book 2 (in B), the 
symphony is altogether omitted. Such liberties 
with admitted models are wholly indefensible, 
In No. 5, Book 4 (in G), Mendelssohn's 
text is preserved; but the lied that follows 
(in B flat), in the shape given it by M, 
Nordmann, can only be regarded as a caricature, 
We allude to the duetto, in A flat (No. 6, Book 3, 
not ‘‘2”), again presented in close harmony, 
transposed, and otherwise so altered and defaced, 
that to attach the name of Mendelssohn to it was 
a delinquency as unpardonable as the act of Van- 
dalism involved in the disfigurement of such 
exquisite beauty was offensive to good taste. If 
ay ste ter of this order cannot be brought under 
the fingers of the harmonium-player without such 
expedients, they had best be left to the instr- 
ment for which they were intended. Page 128, 
and the first half of page 129, should be expunged, 
as unworthy of the otherwise respectable character 
of the book. 

The Verdi Albwm (Boosey and Sons), is a cil- 
lection of twenty-five of the most favourite solo airs 
from the operas of the ‘‘ Screech Owl of Busseto,” 
as he has been nick-named by envious and unsu- 
cessful aspirants, who would more justly describe 
him as the most popular Italian dramatic composer 
now living and producing. The operas drawn 
upon include Ernant, I Due Foscari, Giovanna 
D Arco, I Lombardi, Luisa Miller, Mackith, 
Nabucco, Oberto, Rigoletto, Simon Boccanegra, La 
Traviata, and Il Trovatore—a notable catalogue 
of masterpieces. The songs thus comprised under 
one cover, from ‘ Ernani involami” to ‘Tacea la 
notte,” taking, of course, ‘‘La mia letizia,” 
** Questa o quella,” and ‘‘ La donna e mobile,” by 
the way, are beyond question the most attrac 
tive that have proceeded from the pen of this pro- 
lific and certainly gifted, if somewhat hasty and 
negligent, author; and the red-hot Verdiist who 
purchases the volume, may consider himself pos- 
sessor of the fine fleur of his idol’s melodic inver- 
tion. Besides the Italian text, each song enjoys 
the advantage of an English version of the words, 
in the great majority of instances remarkably well 
made, and suiting the music to ‘a hair’s breadth.” 

M. W. Balfe’s New Universal Singing Method 
(Boosey & Sons) has the advantage of not being 
accompanied by any treatise on the elements of 
music, or indeed on the elements of anything at 

Apart from a very brief preface—to a par- 
ticular point in which we shall allude—it consists 
of a primary exercise for the voice, on the vowels 


sters, 





“A, E, I, 0, U,” an exercise on the open vowel 
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‘A.” gixteen songs of various degrees of length 
an difficulty (which, no authors’ names being 


cited, We presume to be the exclusive property of 


Mr. Balfe), and a brief series of vocal studies. 
Fach song is written with a definite object, 
nd this object is suggested either by 
the title or by a preliminary note. ‘‘ My 
book,” says Mr. Balfe, ‘‘is expressly composed 
for persons who cannot have the assistance of a 
master.” Itis, therefore, obviously not so much 
intended for absolute beginners, as for those who, 
having acquired a certain amount of elementary 
knowledge, are desirous of prosecuting their 
studies in an easy and agreeable manner. Judged 
from this point of view, Mr. Balfe’s ‘‘Singing 
Method” may be warmly commended, if not for 
its “universality,” at least for the happy man- 
ner in which it combines the w#ile with the 
dulce. The order of the vocal studies is pro- 
opssive. ‘Those on the distances or ‘‘inter- 
vals,” begin with the third (why not with 
the second ?) and terminate, of course, with the 
octave. They are all excellent, and nearly all to 
the purpose. One only—the exercise on the fifth 
—may be challenged on account of its profuse 
and (for the learner) inconvenient modulation. 
The exercise on the ‘‘ shake” (vowel, ‘‘ A’’—pro- 
nounced as in ‘‘mama@”) is capital; that on 
“semi-tones” less perfect; that on ‘‘ syneopa- 
tim” admirable; and that on the mordente (or 
“tum”) very good. Besides these, there are two 
studies of the rowlade, one preparatory ; a simple 
(very simple) little song; a ballad, illustrating 
discretion in ornament; and bravura, every one 
more or less well adapted to the immediate objects 
inhand. So that Mr. Balfe has done enough of 
original in this singing method to be exempted 
from the charge, preferred in a recent notice of a 
similar publication, of bond fide ** book-making.” 
His work, in short, without being at all profound, 
is both useful and entertaining. 








THE SATURDAY REVIEW VERSUS 
LORD MACAULAY. 


To the Editor of the LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Sir, —In a notiee of Lutirell's Brief His- 
iorical Relation of State Affairs, contained in the 
number of the Saturday Review for August 21, it 
isaffirmed that ‘‘the chief interest attaching to 
these volumes in the mind of the student will be 
the test they afford to judge of the much-im- 
pugned accuracy of Mr. Macaulay.” This ‘‘ Test” 
the Reviewer then proceeds to apply. The result 
is, that two sentences from the fourth volume of 
“The History of England from the Accession of 
James the Second,” are seized on and paraded ; 
that the most sweeping generalisations, based 
partly upon these two sentences, are speedily 
arrived at, and loudly enunciated ; and finally, 
that Lord Macaulay is, in the most epen and 
umistakeable manner, impeached of high lite- 
tary crimes and misdemeanors. 

Many questions will have forced themselves 
upon readers of this Saturday Review article. 
Here is our very sternest preacher of high literary 
morals! Is this critique to be taken as a speci- 
men of elevated ethics reduced to practice? The 
Reviewer has found a “Test.” Is its application 
beset with the difficulties he asserts? He has 
impugned the fidelity of England’s latest his- 
torian. Is the book in question a reliable autho- 
nity, or thecontrary? These important questions 
Tse I can enable the reader to solve satisfac- 
orily, 

The charges against Lord Macaulay resolve 
themselves into two, Unfaithfulness to his authori- 
ties, and Concealment of the means of exposing this 
tfaithfulness. These charges | shall deal with 
in the order in which they are presented by the 
Reviewer, appending to each the results of certain 
investigations on my part into the points at issue. 

I. ConckALMENT oF DATES AND Paces. The 
day oat aes says :— 

is (the testing the historian’s accuracy b 
Lutteell’s “Diary ate not indeed avery easy ss 


to have his brilliant — picked to pieces and 
examined in detail by captious writers, that in 
self defence he has adopted the plan of only 
giving the name of his authority, and leaving to 
his Zoilus the task of hunting for the parti- 
cular passage. So far as in the face of this 
manewore,” &c. 

That is, his lordship has been so discomfited by 
the attacks on his volumes published in 1849, that 
in those published in 1855 he has ‘‘in self-defence 
adopted,” &c., &c., the unworthy device just set 
forth. 

My inquiry into the correctness of these 
positions led me first to the two sentences before 
mentioned, and to the corresponding ones in 
Luttrell. I next took a rapid journey through 
the History, numbering the special references 
in vols. 1 and 2 and vols. 8 and 4 respectively. 
Lastly I made a careful examination of the 
references to Luttrell contained in the four 
volumes. 

On turning to volume 4 for the two Damnatory 
sentences, I certainly was not a little startled at 
finding in the text a conspicuous star pointing to 
the foot of the page, where, however, appeared, 
not the words ‘‘ Narcissus Luttrell,” the name of 
his authority only, but the figures ‘‘ April 28, 
1692.” The date therefore is here not omitted ; 
at the very threshold of the inquiry the charge of 
** Concealment” is upset. 

I then examined the four volumes of the His- 
tory, and made notes of the number of specific 
references, 7.¢., references with certain dates or 
pages. In the four volumes I found altogether 
upwards of 3100 of such references. Of these 
1780 were in volumes 3 and 4; that is, 450 more 
than are contained in volumes 1 and 2, or exceed- 
ing the references in the earlier volumes by some 
50 more than the entire number of specific refer- 
ences in volume 1. In volumes 3 and 4 there are 
over 1500 pages, so that my calculation would 
give one specific reference for each page, and leave 
two besides for every week that the Saturday Re- 
view has been in existence. 

So much for the charge of ‘ only giving the 
name of his authority.” The figures I have given 
include of course many references to Luttrell’s 
‘*Diary ;” but as that book is the Reviewer's avowed 
“Test,” I have made a collection of the cases in 
which it is cited. They amount to about 140. 
In more than 30 of these Luttrell is the only 
author cited. As to these references, I shall 
merely state here that more than half the dates are 
given in the foot-notes to the History, and that 
in the remainder, with three or four exceptions, 
the dates are easily gathered from the text. In 
the other 110 cases the Diary is always re- 
ferred to in conjunction with other authorities. 
Of these, 74 are in the later volumes of the 
History. In 25 out of the 74 the month is 
named, and very frequently the day of the month 
is also given. In 43 other cases either the text 
furnishes the reader with an easy clue, or side by 
side with the words ‘“‘ Luttrell’s Diary,” is set 
down a date in the London Gazette or the Lords 
Journals, in the Diary of Evelyn, or in that of Lord 
Clarendon, &c. Turning to the same date in 
Luttrell, you will not seldom find what you are in 
want of, and in the majority of cases the particulars 
will be found within five days of the date in other 
authorities. Let not the reader be alarmed at the 
idea of running through a few days’ entries. The 
pages devoted to each month average only between 
eight and nine. The name of the month is in- 
variably printed at the top of each righthand page, 
and the giving of a new date in each page is 
always made the occasion for a fresh paragraph. 
And appended to the Diary, is an Index extending 
over 120 double-columned, closely printed, octavo 
pages, in very small type. 

I conelude my reply to this charge of the 
Southampton Street Zoilus, by presenting the 
reader with a list of the cases in Vols. 3 and 4, 
in which Luttrell is referred to in conjunction 
with other authorities. In explanation of the 
Table, let me state that whenever Luttrell stands 
alone, it is to be understood that some date in the 


Pe Pr ff eh Pe YS 


42. The Veto, q 
3. Ministerial Arrangements, p. 186 ; Luttrell, March, 1692. 
. Lord Huntington committed, p. 226; Luttrell, April, 1692. 

. James’s Declaration, p. 231; Luttrell, April, 1692. 
46. Dutch and English Fleet, p. 235; London Gazette, May 


. Lord 
. Howe, p. 358; Luttre! 
. Somers sworn in, 


. Mob of Women at Whitehall, 
. A Political Jack- Pudding, p. 


instances with the clues by means of which I 
easily found out the dates. 


Vou, Il. 
omen and Mary proclaimed, p. 1, Luttrell, February 


4 Rejoicings in London, p. 2, London Gazette, February 


14; Luttrell, Feb. 13. 
Military Discontent, p. 5, Luttrell, February 23-27, 


1689. 

The Great Seal, p. 21, Luttrell, close of 1692. 

Kensington House, p. 59, Evelyn’s Diary, February 25; 
Luttrell, Feb 3 

Burnet preaches before William, p. 119; London 
Gazette, April 14; Luttrell, April 11. 

Suicide of Temple, p. 176, text; Luttrell, April 18. 

~~ one, p. 388, Lords’ Journals, May 31; Luttrell, 

ay 31. 
= ee p. 393, Lords’ Journals, July 30; Luttrell, 


. Duke of Gloucester christened, p. 395, London Gazette, 
ly 27, 1 


August 1, 1689; Luttrell, J 689. 


. Halifax absolved, p. 410, note, Aug. 3; Luttrell, Aug. 3. 
. Clergy sworn in, p.Jeh, London Gazette, June 30, 1689; 


Luttrell, June 17. 


. Jane elected Prolocutor, p. 490, text, November 20— 


25; Luttrell, November 26. 


. Jews Petition, p. 498, Commons’ Journals, November 


7 and 19; Luttrell, November 11. 


. George Walker in London, p. 503, London Gazette, 


September 2; Luttrell, August 28. 


, Mock Bill of Indemnity, p. 524, Luttrell, January 16, 
1690. 


. London Election, p. 636, Van Citt., March #3; Lut- 


trell, March 5. 


. A Scrutiny, p. 536, Van Citt., March 34+ 
. Delamere’s Anger, p. 539, text. 


" ., April 25 
. Lord Torrington, p. 550; Van Citt., May 6: Luttrell, 


April 19—30. 


. Whig Discontent, p. 551; Van Citt., March and April. 
22. Abjuration Bill Rejected, p. 573; Commons’ Journals, 


April 24—26 ; Luttrell, April 23. 


» 2nd Reading do., p. 575; Lords’ Journals, May 2, 3; 


Luttrell, May 2. 


. For Ireland Ho! p. 579, text; Luttrell, May 12. 
25, Disaffection at Knaresborough, p. 589 ; Commons’ Jour: 


nals, May 14, 15, 20; Luttrell, May 19. 


. Crone Arraigned, p. 592; Clarendon’s Diary, March 6; 


Luttrell, March 5. 


7. Trial of do., p. 602; Clarendon’s Diary, June 7, 12; 


Luttrell, June 6. 


28. Crone respited, p. 603; Clarendon’s Diary, June 19; 


Luttrell, July 19. 


. Clarendon Arrested, p. 605; Clarendon’s Diary, June 


26; Luttrell, June 22. 


30. Battle of the Toye p- 629, text; Luttrell, July 4and 7. 
31. Preparations for Frer 


ach Invaders, p. 613; Luttrell, 
July 7—11. 


. Schomberg, p. 638, text; Luttrell, July 7. 
3. Joy in Dublin, p. 642; London Gazette, July 10—14; 


Luttrell, July 10, 


. French at Teignmouth, p. 655; London Gazette, July 


and August; Luttrell, do. 
Vou. IV. 


. Lord Preston in Prison, p. 20; Caermarthen to Wil- 


liam, Feb. 3; Luttrell, Jan. 23. 


. Turner’s Escape, p. 23; Luttrell, February, 1690. 
. Penn’s Escape, p. 31; Luttrell, September, 1691. 
38. Preston re-imprisoned, p. 32; Luttrell, August, 1691. 
. William’s Aversion to Fenwick, p. 34; Luttrell, April, 


1691. 


. Sancroft’s Grievance, p.39; Letter from Vernon to 


Wharton, June 9—11; Luttrell, June 24, 27. 


. Beveridge misses a mitre, p. 43; Luttrell, May 12, 14, 
1. 


169 
. 183; Burnet, IT., 86 


19; Luttrell, May 14. 


. La Hogue, p. 237; Russell to Nottingham, May 20, 


1692; Luttrell, May. 


. London Rejoicings, p. 242—3, text; Luttrell, May. 
. Surgeons for the 


ounded, &c., p. 242; Baden, May 
24; Luttrell, May. 


. French Privateers, p. 292, Luttrell, September. 
. Bad Harvest, p. 294; Luttrell, June, 1692, and May, 


1693, 
. Blackheath, p. 297; Luttrell, November 15. 
. Whitney captured, p. 297; Luttrell, December, 1692. 
. Whitney's story, p. 298; Luttrell, January. 


ohun’s Trial, p. 312; Evelyn, February 4. 

ie November ‘and December, 1692. 
. 375; London Gazette, March 27, 
1693; Luttrell, March 23, 


. Destruction of English Merchantmen, P. 416; Baden to 


States-General, July 14; Luttrell, July 16. 
. 422, text. 
; L’ Hermitage, Septem- 


ber 3%, 1693; Luttrell, September 2. 


. Lord Caermarthen lampooned, 
. Treason Bill, p. 477; 


9, 1694. 
. Stamp Duties, p. 488 ; Stat. 5 & 6, W. & M., c. 2. 
. “The Great Humm,” p. 529; L'Hermitage, F-4- 
21, inns 


1, p. 424, 
etter to States-General, March 


Luttrell, December 


5. Queen Mary’s Death, p. 532; Commons’ Journals, 


December 28; Lutirell, December 28. 


Diary is specifically referred to in the History. 


“ 24; Luttrell, J: 
As to the others, I furnish the reader in most anes 


vowel 








66. Maihorues hisses ikon Hand, p. 565 ; Shrews- 
ury ussell, January 
taking. Mr. Macaulay has been so much accustomed 1690, 
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67. William’s Progress, p. 612, text; Luttrell, October, 
1695. 


8. Suicide of Hampden, p.619; Postman, December 15, 17, 
1696; Luttrell, December 12. 
Executions, p. 623; L’ Hermitage, October, 1695; Lut- 
trell in scores of places. 
70. Attempt to corrupt Porter, p. 713; London Gazette, 
October 19, 1696; Luttrell, October. 
. Arrest of Fenwick, p. 715; Postman, June 11; Luttrell, 
Jans a, p. 773; Commons’ Journals, April 1—3, 
697 ; Luttrell, April 3. 

. Whitefriars, p. 774; Luttrell, June, 1691, and May, 

a Writ in Alsatia, p. 775; Postman, April 22, 1696. 

I need make no remark upon the singular dis- 
crepancy between these memorable foot-note facts 
and the statements of the Saturday Reviewer. 
Now as to the second charge. 

II. UNFAITHFULNESS TO AUTHORITIES.—The 
Saturday Reviewer's charges under this head are 
couched in these words :—‘‘ It is only with respect 
to minute facts that the fidelity of a modern his- 
torian is tried. Everybody knows the broad facts. 
Moreover, the controverted questions of history 
turn mainly on the motives of the personages 
engaged, and motives can only be judged by pre- 
cisely these minute shades of manner, these micro- 
scopic incidents which Mr. Macaulay sacrifices 
wholesale to the exigencies of his style.” 

Elsewhere the Reviewer says, ‘‘So far as in 
the face of this manceuvre [concealment of dates 
and pages] we have been able to judge, though 
there is nothing which can be called falsifica- 
tion, the charge of exaggeration is certainly 
proved. Mr. Macaulay’s | anes seems to be 
that if history is allowed to furnish the out- 
line, at all events he may provide the colouring. 
It is interesting to watch the naked facts of 
history being dressed for the stage, and to observe 
the process by which the dry detail of life is 
worked up into a succession of startling anti- 
theses. We will give an instance or two. Here 
is the raw material (Luttrell, vol. ii. 409), ‘ Dis- 
courst, a letter of Gastanaga’s to the present Pope, 
is copied out at Rome and transmitted to the 
Duke of Bavaria, wherein he insinuates that King 
William had a design to introduce heresie into 
those countries with other reflections on his 
majestie.” And here is the manufactured article, 
resting, be it remembered, on no other authority 
than the above :—‘ Already Gastanaga, mortified 
by his disgrace, had written to inform the Court 
of Rome that changes were in contemplation 
which would make Ghent and Antwerp as heretical 
as Amsterdam and London.’ (vol. iv. 267). 
Gastanaga, if he could rise from the dead would 
be surprised to find how much more eloquent than 
he imagined his style had been.” 

The confiding reader who closely examines the 
passage just given, straining his eyes for the de- 
tection of “‘ colouring” and ‘‘ exaggeration,” look- 
ing narrowly into one sentence for the ‘‘ shades” 
and ‘‘ microscopic incidents” which are said to be 
‘‘sacrificed” in the other, collecting the ‘‘ dry 
details,” and then turning to see them antitheti- 
cally ‘‘ worked up,” will, alas, not take much by 
his pains. We have Luttrell’s authority for the fact 
that Gastanaga insinuated that King William hada 
design to introduce heresie into those countries 
(the Spanish Netherlands). Lord Macaulay ren- 
ders it that King William contemplated making 
Ghent and Antwerp as heretical as Amsterdam and 
London—the signification being perfectly identical, 
the language only being modernised. It is 
obvious that Luttrell did not pretend to quote the 
words of Gastanaga. Indeed, he does not pretend 
to have read the letter. He therefore only gives 
the substance of it in his own words; and his 
lordship does precisely the same thing, without 
professing to quote the words of either Luttrell or 
Gastanaga. He merely gives their meaning in his 
own words ; and it is needless to observe that he 
was as fully warranted in adopting his own 
phraseology as Luttrell himself in the first 
instance. If events were never to be recorded 
except in the precise words of the original nar- 
rator, it is clear that none of the great histories 
which have been written would ever have come 
into existence. 

d now for Damnatory Sentence number 
two: the Saturday Reviewer writes thus :— 





‘¢ Again Mr. Macaulay tells us, on the authority of 
Narcissus Luttrell (Vol. iv. 282), ‘Mountjoy, too, 
was among the slain. After languishing three 
years in the Bastille he had just been exchanged 
for Richard Hamilton, and having been converted 
to Whiggism by wrongs more powerful than all 
the arguments of Locke and Sidney, had instantly 
joined William as a volunteer.’ On turning to 
Luttrell. (ii. 486) it appears that the immediate 
volunteering under William, with all the fine 
flourish about conversion to Whiggism, is, as far 
as his quoted authority is concerned, a pure 
invention of Mr. Macaulay’s. The following is 
Luttrell’s meagre entry in the passage cited :— 
‘Last night the Lord Mountjoy arrived here 
(London) from France after three years’ im- 
ener being: exchanged for Major-General 
amilton.’” 

The absurdity of this passage is extremely ludi- 
crous. Lord Macaulay compresses into a single 
sentence a number of facts, most of which are 
generally well-known, but all of which, to be dis- 
tinctly authenticated, would require between 20 
aud 30 references. Of these facts, he refers to 
Luttrell as his authority for several of the more 
important. Now, because the passage from Lut- 
trell does not corroborate all the remainder, the 
Saturday Reviewer, in his zeal for literary mo- 
rality, impeaches the historical integrity of Lord 
Macaulay. This is puerile. 

The questions to be solved are, was Mountjoy 
‘converted to Whiggism?” and if so by what 
means ? That Mountjoy was once a devoted friend 
to King James is abundantly shown by Lord 
Clarendon (Letters from Ireland, Feb. 8, 1686, 
Vol. i. 43, and Feb. 11,1686, Vol. i. 55). Of 
Mountjoy’s efforts in James’s cause, after King 
William’s landing in England, and. especially 
with regard to his attempt at inducing the 
Enniskilleners to repose confidence in the 
Catholic king, we find ample particulars ‘‘in 
McCormick’s Further Impartial Account.” And 
in King’s ‘State of the Protestants. of Ire- 
land” (pp. 97, 98, and 103) mention is made 
of other remarkable services rendered by him to 
King James and also to the Lord Deputy Tyrconnel. 
The reasons for desiring Mountjoy’s absence while 
vast plans for Protestant spoliation were being 
concocted, and the manner in which that nobleman 
was cajoled by Tyrconnel into going to Paris, that 
he might be imprisoned, will also be found in King’s 
work. It also contains an account of the threat- 
ened confiscation of Mountjoy’s property, and his 
sentence to hanging, drawing, and quartering, 
unless he (then a prisoner in the Bastille) surren- 
dered himself in Ireland by a certain day (King, 
pp- 110, 111, and Appendix, containing the 
notorious ‘‘ Act of Attainder,” and Mountjoy’s 
Circular Letter on going to France). Mountjoy’s 
release from prison and arrival in England are 
shown by Luttrell to have taken place on the 
27th of April, 1692. We have the same authority 
for the fact that he was killed fighting for King 
William at the battle of Steinkirk, on the 24th of 
the following July, that is to say, not quite three 
months after obtaining his liberty. As to the 
causes of his ‘‘ Conversion,” there is no well-read 
person who will deny that Mountjoy had suffered 
wrongs more potent in converting a Jacobite to 
een ‘‘than all the arguments of Locke and 

idney.’ 

That rare facilities ere afforded for verifying 
the statements contained in Lord Macaulay’s 
work, I believe I have triumphantly shown ; and 
also that tried by the Saturday Reviewer’s ‘* Test,” 
the History of the English Revolution is emi- 
nently distinguished for its faithfulness to 
authorities. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
AN ADMIRER OF ‘‘THE History oF ENGLAND 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND.” 


London, Sept. 15, 1858. 








The Government have presented the Manchester 
Botanical and Horticultural Society with a grant 
of a considerable number of duplicate specimens of 
botanical products from the Royal Gardens at Kew. 





South KEnsINGTON MuUSEUM.—During the 
week ending 2nd October, 1858, the visitors haye 
been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, ang 
Saturday, free days, 3,997 ; on Monday anq 
Tuesday, free evenings, 5,670. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public Sixpence) 
862; one students’ evening, Wednesday, 1]4 
Total, 10,643. , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—p—. 


Wanted, The Address of the Lamartine Fung, 
Sir,—Could you possibly (for an editor is supposed to 
ossess a Joseph-Ady kind of universal information that 
ows a little of everything to the advantage of everybody 
and is Creag J expected to communicate such inform: 
tion without the usual fee) give me any clue as to the 
address of the Lamartine Fund? Charity should be kept 
secret, but that is no reason why the channels through 
which it should flow should be kept secret also. I am 
aware that a committee was organised, and that it was 
— by the presence of some of our strongest names in 
iterature and politics. Bankers were, likewise, nominated 
but the advertisements have of late been so reserved anj 
taciturn on these matters, that though I have my offering 
in my hand in favour of this worthy cause, I really am g 
@ loss to know to whom I should tender it. I believe tha; 
a little more publicity would have a happy effect on the 
subscriptions. At present, there is an indiscreet secresy, 
which must lessen the amount of tribute-money, as there 
are doubtlessly many others, who, like myself, are lef, 
awkwardly in the dark as to where such tribute can he 
made payable to? It reminds one of the fastidiousness 
of the old lady, who resorted to the Exeter Change 
Arcades of her day to her stock of “ mackerel,” in the 





hope that no one would hear her. I have a conviction 
—_ I ye you will laugh at it, if it strikes you as an 
al 


that Lamartine is about the only honest literary 
man in ce—but supposing one started with a lanthom 
in search of such a rarity, I should run a very good chance 
of missing Lamartine, because my guides neglect to puta 
candle in my lanthorn to help me in the discovery. I am 
confident that the committee, for the sake of saving a 
solitary dip, lose many a pound. Perhaps, Sir, you could 
light me on the way, so as to enable me to express my 
omage of a French writer, who has always devoted his 
great talents to —— the glory of his country, and, 
unlike most clever Frenchmen, has never perverted then 
in abusing the dignity of our own.—I am, Sir, yours, not 
knowing what turn to take,—A Restirss Gunza, 

Newly Discovered Pope MS.—1 was interested 
in reading in your contemporary the Illustrated L.ndon 
News, that a discovery has been made of some valuable 
manuscripts of Pope, with numerous corrections, altera- 
tions, and emendations, never before heard of. These 
are, I read, to be embodied in the new edition of Pope to 
be issued by Mr. Murray. In this case I shall never see 
them, for I live in the country, and never laid out, and 
never shall lay out four guineas on a book in all my life. 
Ido hope that Mr. Murray, who has done so much w 
place the best kind of reading within the reach of those 
who are educated but not uent, will, when his grand 
edition is out, give us a cheap one, and allow those who 
can afford half a anon but not eight times that sum for 
an intellectual pleasure, to trace the mental labour by 
which Pope ually brought his epigrams to their fall 
effulgence.—A CuRATE, 

Piping Hot (Interary Gazette, page 414).— 
The following from ‘‘Lemon’s Dictionary,” will deter- 
mine the guess of W. B. on the origin of our proverb, 
“piping hot:”—‘‘ This expression was taken from the 
custom of a baker’s blowing his pipe, or horn, in the 
villages, to let the people know. that he had just drawn 
his bread, and, consequently, that it was then ‘hot’ and 
light.’””"—‘‘ Lemon’s Dictionary,’’ 1783.—R. G. C. 

The National Gallery.—Who is the Framer of 
Inscriptions for the National Gallery? He must be a 
gentleman of much accuracy and elegance of mind. It 
is some time since attention was called to his proclama- 
tion calling — persons to take off their stockings before 
entering the building. He still requires them to “scrape 
their feet.’ And now he announces that tho National 
Gallery is closed for upwards of a year, but comforts us 
by promising that it shall be re-opened on the 25th of 
October zext. Yours truly, J.J. Oct. 8th. , 

Dramatic Talent not wisely encouraged.—Sir, | 
write in reference to a letter signed “Trier,” which 
appeared in your last number, with the above heading. 

e writer is a gentleman with a grievance, and may be 
excused his querulousness, but his grievance when 
examined becomes infinitesimal. It amounts to this, that 
one of our London theatrical rs, in a moment of 
irritation at being pestered by an author, advertised that 
he would receive no play unless it were introduced to him 
by a member of the "Dramatic Authors’ Society. I dare 
say that Mr. Buckstone has entirely fo: mn, OF at least 
practically withdrawn his edict, but if not, any gentleman 
of res} bility is surely able to become acquainted with 
one of that numerous and affable brotherhood, the D.A.8., 
so as to obtain the introductory note to the manager. 
An author of position would, I imagine, feel plea- 
sure in advancing the interest of a meritorious 
young writer. As a rule, however, Mr. Triplet may . 
assured that the are too glad to get hold 0 
good pieces ; and that, if an author’s work is not brought 
out, the obstacle is not at the s door. There are, 
however, some bores who are well-known to 
and which bores, nevertheless, do meet with ca 


able di ent. There are men who, having hads 
piece rejected, have not the sense to see that this was 
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iece was bad; and therefore the moment a 
femnyne ions wer is announced, the work is put into a 
or cover, perhaps re-christened, and so sent in; 
per this process is so often repeated, hat a ‘ reader” 
detect at a glance when he is enduring old rubbish 
Setead f new. If Mr. Triplet be one of these bores, he 
does not command the sympathy of, Yours truly, Ayn 
Ex-READER OF Prays. 


The English Orpheus.—I have before me a music- 
pook, bearing the name of the “English heus.” It 
has not a date on the title page, but some of the pieces of 
music are dated 1743. It contains “‘ninety-six of the most 
favourite English and Scotch songs, with the musick.” 
The publisher is Thomas Kitchin, in Bertlet’s Street, near 
st. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. The work is got up with 
care a neat and appropriate engraving, with a landscape, 
heading each song. Most of the poetry is of the Strephon 
and Chloe order, with some of the “lass and glass” 
Bacchanialisms of the day. But the hin: Hhegpe song is 
that which readers of Smollett will remem r as having 
peen so mercilessly victimised by the officer in the Bath 
coach, when Roderick Random was travelling with Miss 
gnapper. The gallant soldier sang :— 

Would you task the moon-ty’d hair, 
To yon flagrant beau repair ;_ 
Where, omega the popling vow, 
The bantling fine will shelter yow. 
Miss Snapper, rejecting Roderick’s suggestion that the 
singer meant burlesque, ascribed his nonsense to 
;morance. The original is, in my book.— 
Would you taste the noon-tide air, 
To yon fragrant bow’r repair ; 
Where, woven with the poplar bough, 
The mantling vine will shelter you. 
Down each side a fountain flows, 
Tinkling, murmuring, as it goes, &c. 
The “persecuting tune,” which the clown-officer in 
Waverley refused to let his men march to, demanding a 
salm instead, I mean “‘ barton’s Drums,”’ is here, 
also. But one poem is inserted which must have been 
very much astonished at ge | itself amid so much 
trash, and roystering mirth, It is George Herbert’s 
exquisite poem on Sunday. 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 
Butitevidently got in by some mistake, the eye of the 
maker of the book having been caught by the word 
“pridal.” He has depicted an elegant gentleman, in the 
costume of 1743, walking elegantly, ‘‘ with clouded cane,’’ 
in a tasteful garden, a mermaid blowing up @ fountain 
before him, and a handsome house in the distance, and 
the poem is called ‘Conjugal Love!’”? Some of your 
readers, who are neither antiquaries nor bibliomaniacs, 
but nevertheless enjoy looking into an old book, and the 
associations it calls up, may not think these notes on the 
“Qrpheus”’ impertinent. If you think them so, the remedy 
isin your own hands.—A LouneEr. 


British Museum Reading Room.—Sir, your 
young Correspondent, “ A Gorirne,” has so far the best 
of the dispute, that it is needless for me to come forward 
with arguments on his side. But a word of evidence may 
be worth having ; and therefore Iam, as a regular Museum 
reader, prepared to say, that it is the Old Fogies who are 
the nuisance, with their chattering and mumbling, their 
exchanging snuff-boxes, their sternutations, their cough- 
ing, and their expectorations. There is one old party 
whose sneeze (and he is always sneezing) makes a noise 
like the bang of the door in the Whispering Gallery of St. 
Paul’s.—Your obedient Servant, Vir. 


Authors name wanted.—Can you tell me the 
= of the following lines, which I find in a scrap- 


Your monarch’s livery Be may wear, tis true, 

But your vocation should be honoured, too. 

We meet the postman with an eager face, 

But slam the door in the collector’s face.—F. P. E. 
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A MEMOIR, LETTERS, AND DIARY 
OF THE LATE 
REV. HENRY S. POLEHAMPTON, M.A. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. 


The Diary extends to July 18, 1857, two days before his 
death in the Residency, from which date it is 
continued by his Widow. 


Edited by the REV. EDWARD POLEHAMPTON, M.A, 
and 
The REV, THOMAS STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON, M.A, 
Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


GORDON OF DUNCAIRN. 
A NOVEL. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 12s. 








8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations, 15s. 


MR. GUBBINS’ ACCOUNT OF THE 
MUTINIES IN OUDH. 


“This book will probably soon supersede all others as a record of 
the revolt of Oudh ; mainly because it combines with a clear, circum- 
stantial, and simple narrative of the events of the memorable five 
months’ siege of Lucknow, and beautifully coloured illustrations of 
the localities ; a masterly and dispassionate survey of the state of 
Oudh before the siege, and of the various causes to which the revolt 
of the province has been attributed.” — Economist. 
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“ Lively, witty, entertaining, smartly graphic in description. The 
book will find many readers who will peruse its pages with pleasure 
and amusement not unmixed with information.”—Literary Gazette. 
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TREATISE ON PAINTING, in Four Parts, 
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By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
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1. ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE. Price WU. 5s. 
2. ON COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. Price 15s. 
3. ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Sixth Edition. Price 18s. 
4. ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price ll. lls. 6d. 
In royal 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper 
and a Portrait of the Author, price 8/. 8s. half morocco, gilt tops. 
J. & J. Leighton, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 
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Authorised Version. By KDWARD ROBINSON, D.D. 
LL.D. With explanatory Notes and Reference to Parallel and 
Illustrative Passages. Two maps. Royal, 12mo. 3s. boards. 





(THE BIBLE HANDBOOK ; an Introduction 

to the eaty of Sacred Scripture. By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D., 
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cloth boards ; 6s. -bound. 





HE ANALOGY of RELIGION to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature. Also Firrzen Sermons. 
JOSEPH BUTLER, LL.D. Witha Life of the Author, a copious 
Analysis, Notes, and Indexes. By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

cloth boards. 
[HE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 
By FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D., late President of Brown 


University. With Notes and Analyses, by JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 
12mo. 3s. cloth boards, “oy 








ALEY'S HORHZ PAULINE. With Notes 
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Cambridge. With a Map. i2mo. 3s. cloth boards. 





‘PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Supplement. By the Rey. T. 
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HE ATONEMENT ; being Four Discourses. 

By CHARLES, LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND 
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ROBERT HALL, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
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THE Herr oF APPLEBITE . ‘i 
Betty Morrison’s Pocket Boox . 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 


—+>— 
Tue EncuisH Horet NvIsancr 





Brapgury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street. 
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BIRKENHEAD PARK. 


‘The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.”—G@Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





CONTENTS. 


Originality and Freshness: Modes 
of attaining them. 

Expression and Tone. 

Style and Manner. 


Unsuitable Decorations. 
Tricks for Surprising People. 
All kinds of Eccentricity: every 


THE CHOICE OF A PLACE, 


Roadsand Convenience of Access. 
Nature of the surrounding Pro- 
perty and Neighbourhood, 
present and prospective. 
Former Uses of the 
Relative Elevation of the District. 
Character of the Soil. 
Form or Outline of the Land. 
Aspect and Climate. 
Existing Shelter and Furniture. 
Views to be obtained from it, 
Site and Aspect for a House. 
Back and front Approaches to it. 


In general, extreme Formality or 


Large and complex Geometzieal 
Imitation of Nature. 
Carriage Drives that are wea , 

i gth. Combination of different Princi- 
Kitchen Gardens in very small ples to form a whole. 


. GENERAL OBJECTS. 


WH \¢ 
AT TO ATTAIN. Approaches to a House. 
I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 


Treatment of Walks. 


Outlines of Beds and Masses. IV. 

Sky outline of Plantations. 

Flowers chiefly to be in detached 
beds and masses. 


WHAT TO AVOID. 


Attempting too much. 
Rockeries and Rustic Objects | Snugness and Seclusion. 


Unity and Congruity. 


se. . ymmetry. 
Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips | Gradation of Parts. 





Architectural gardening, 
Confining a Place too much, 
Rendering it too exposed. 
Cutting down many large Trees, 
‘Too great a Mixture of Styles. 


Richness and Polish. + ‘ 
Concealment of Offices and Ont- TH. FARTICULAR  OBIROTS. 


Influence oflittlethingson Design 





PLANS OF PLACES. 


ae yg in Worcestershire. yevito = aa _— a 
P. 8. Humberston, Esq., Mollington, — en, hat lag Hill, Aig 
R. and T G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, | Alfred Higgins, Esq., Woolton, 
Octagonal Flower garden, near Maiden- 

Charles Longman, Es "ew Samuel Job, Esq., Holmefield, Aigburth, 
Edward Astley, Esq. 5 Roby, near Liver- 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar, near 


Edward Walker, mg Chester. 


Sir Edward a eaytie, Bart., Acton Burnell, 
tg ig yoo Hall, 


James Barratt, Esq., cae Hall, near 
Longman, Esq., Chorleywood 
Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Thomas Johnson, _Esq., Halton Grange, 





7. 8. Rimage ae Agden Hall, near 


Henry H. Toulmin, Esq., IY, 
near St. Albans, ‘Herts 


PLANS OF FIELDS. PARKS OR 


Sketch for ‘Gothic Flower garden. 


ito. 

Ditto for flower yi in form of a shield, 
with shrubs intro- 

duced into some of the beds. 
Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 
T. S. Bazley, Esq. ‘Agden Hall, 
Charles Longman, Esq. 
William Oxley, Esq., 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 
T. S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 


Charles Longman, Esq. 
Edward Astley, Esq., 
William Oxley, Esq., Tadaecer. 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. 
Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 
John oe Esq., Berry Hill, near 


Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
near Northwich, Cheshire. 


PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS, 
John saaron, Esq., Leighton Hall, near 
Welshpool. Architectural basins of water. 
Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near 
Newton, Lancashire. 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. 
Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 


PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Fea, Norley wall. 
Charles Longman, Esq. 
William Oxley, Esq., 


minenae Grisewood, a Daylesford 


PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 


— mae, ion. ‘Leighton Hall. 
Henry McConnel, Esq. » Cressb 











Mounds and Banks. 
Trees suited to particular styles 
of buildings and places. 


Temporary shelter. 


Flower-garden. 

Rock or Fern Garden, 
Rose Garden. 
Pinetum. 

Winter Garden. 
Bowling Green, 
Water. 

Arbours. 

Statuary. 





Kitchen Garden. 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
George Whitley, Esq., Bromborough, 


PLANS OF EE AND 
PLANT-HOUSES. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham, 

William Oxley, Esq. ., Underscar. 


PLANS. 


An imaginary house, to indicate the 
desirable position for the windows. 

An imaginary place, showing general 
arrangement. 

Mode of concealing offices. 

Curves in walks, andaccompanying plant- 

Masses of shrubs and specimens. [ing. 

Groups of Shrubs. 

Methods of arranging the planting ona 
lawn, so as to secure vistas. 

Terminations to straight walks. 

Tower pede} in rows. 

tectural flower-beds, with raised 

— border. 

Entering a place from a high road, 

Carriage-sw 

Divengence of branches from a curved 
wi 

Front outline of plants in a plantation. 

Union of two masses of plants on opposite 
sides of walks. 

Winter Garden at Leighton Hall. 

Outline of a plantation on a mound. 

Relieving lines of hedge by scattered 
specimens in front. 

Flower-beds in groups, for a lawn. 

Portion of a Pinetum, to show grouping. 

Circular bowling-green. 

Rustic Summer-houses, 

Entrances and Lodges. 

Sea-side garden. [a plantation. 

Mode of mixing and arranging plants in 


SKETCHES. 
Tala ~~ plantation, and how to improve 


Effect of nearness in increasing the use 
of shrubs or trees for concealing objects. 
Irregular vista view of church, Ee. 
Vista through trellis arch. 
Ditto thro: a stone Gothic arch. 
Foreground to a flattish country. 
Ditto toa more undulating tract. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


Edgings for Walks and Flower- 


Park, Field, or Paddock. 


Green-housesandConservatories. 








ee, 


NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


———_>—-—_— 
This day is published, in post 8vo. with numerous Iustrations, price 12s, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN; 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE, 
(From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent,) 


WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN 
EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


AND EXECUTION. 





Aviaries; Apiaries ; $ Grottoes 
Lodges and Entran 
Sea-side Gardens. 


Masses of partic plants for | Town or Suburban Gardens, 
effect as to form and colour, Villages and Village Gardens, 
Shadows from Trees. Compact Combination of Pars 

Covered ways, Wire Temples, in a Place. 

Trellises, Verandahs, and other milo 

supports for Climbing plants. 
Pyrenees > be filled with PART IV. 

ow potte vergreens in the 

winter, - PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, 
Substitutes for Grass beneath | Drainage, 

rees. Levelling Hedge-rows. 
Hedge-rows. 


Formation of Roads and Walks, 
Ground-work. 


Preparation of Ground for Plant. 
beds, ing and Grass. 
; > Dealing with the Picturesqu 
SPF Fi ! NTS. x1us. 
CIAL DEPARTMENTS Planting for immediate effect, 


Time and Manner of Planting. 
Choice of Plants and mode of 
‘ obtaining them. 

upporting and Staking new! 

planted ‘Trees, r 
Sowing down Grass Seeds. 
Preparation of Borders for Fruit 

Trees in Kitchen Garden. 
7 suited for particular locali- 





Order in which the different ope- 
rations should be performed. 


Ferequeend to a mountainous scene. 
Ditto __ to the sea or a lake. 

Modes of planting in masses, with regard 
to their w cade outlines. 

Clusters of on swells and slopes. 

Picturesque grouping of rocks, &c 

General picturesqueness in ground and 

Wooden rustic fences. scenery. 

Tree-guards, of rustic wood. 

Thorns or Hollies around base of trees, 
for protection from cattle. 

Sky outline of plants in plantations. 

Plantations straggling over the summit 
and down the face of a hill. 

Mode of forming terrace-walls. 

Masking changes of level at base 0! 


TTACe 
Trees that blend with Grecian architec: 
ture. 


Trees that blend with Gothic buildings. 
groups by the margins of lakes. 
Rustic matio Eelagen 


Rustic fumipae-bowape. kf 
Modes of staking and supporting trees. 


SECTIONS. 
Desirable form of land, as the site fora 
house and garden. 
How a walk across a lawn may be sunk. 
eral modes of shaping a lawn. 
Union of lines in undulations. 
Terrace-bank, descending from the house 
platform. 
Terraces ascending from the house plat- 


Treatment of sloping land along front of 


clone of lawns to sunk or raised paths. 
Sunk bans 4 various kinds. wens 
Rais specimens 
A, Restorg garden _— [plantations. 
i Vieeu garden at Chester. 
Forming and undulating mounds. 
ak og on the estate of Charles 
Banke of lal lakes aha pitching. 
Sea-side 


Bil " 
Tile and rubble drains. 
ed of walk. 
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Tenth Edition,revised, with New Plates, 12mo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ITHERING’S BRITISH. PLANTS. The 


Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arranged according to the Linnean System. With Instructions to 
Beginners, a Glossary, and Outline of a Natural Classification. 
Adapted for popular use by W. MacGuxuivray, LL.D. 

wvaward Law (successor to Robert Baldwin), 16, Essex Street, 
Strand. 


i y is published the Second Thousand, in 8yo. cloth 
nae lettered, price 8s. . 


RITISH INDIA IN ITS RELATION TO 

THE DECLINE OF HINDOOISM AND THE PROGRESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Containing Remarks on the Support which the 
British Government has afforded to the Superstition of the People; 
on Education, and the Medium through which it should be given. 
By the Rev. WM. CAMPBELL, Missionary, 








DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. 
HE BOOK FOR EVERY LAND.  Reminis- 
cences of Labour and Adventure in Bible Distribution in the 
North of Europe and Russia. By the late Rev. JOHN PATERSON, 
D.D. Edited, with a Prefactory Notice of the Author, by W.L. 
ALEXANDER, D.D., of Edinburgh. 


Just Published, in post 8yo. cloth lettered, 6s. 6d. 
OSIAH CONDER: A Memoir. By EUSTACE 
R. CONDER, M.A. 

«The memoir of Josiah Conder is the history of a man devoted to 
the noblest department of literary labour. There are thousands who 
will anticipate a rich treat from the perusal of this volume, nor will 
they be disappointed.” —British Mother's Journal, 








Fourth Edition. 
Just published, in 8vo. cloth lettered, price 88, 6d. 


BEMENTS OF MENTAL AND MORAL 
SCIENCE. By the Rev. GEORGE PAYNE, LL.D. 





ECTURES ON CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
By the late Rev. GEORGE PAYNE, LL.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the Western College. With a Memoir by the Rev. JOHN 
PYER, and Reminiscences by Rev. RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. 
Edited by Rev. Evan Davies. In Two handsome volumes, 8yo. 
with Portraits, cloth lettered, price 21s. 
London: John Snow, Paternoster Row. 


OPULAR BOOKS AT  FREE-TRADE 
PRICES.—T. Carlyle’s History of Friedrich the II., called 
Frederick the Great, vols. 1 and 2, 333. 4d., published at 40s —T. Car- 
iyle’s Works, new and cheap edition, 16 vols., 5s. each, published at 
6s—The Life of Charlotte , new and cheap edition, 6s. 3d., 
published at 7s, 6d.—Curiosities of Literature, by Disraeli the elder, 
new and cheap edition in 3 vols., each 3s. 9d., published at 4s. 6d.— 
i. W. Longfellow’s Courtship of ‘Miles Standish, 4s. 2d., published at 
fs, The cheap edition, 10d., published at 1s,—C, Dickens’ complete 
Works, new library edition, 5s. each vol., published at 6s. (10 out).— 
Facts for Everybody, 2s. Tid., published at 3s. 6¢d.—Paul Ferroll 
ls. 8¢., published at 2s—Laneton P: 3s. 9d., hed a 
4s.6d—David Copperfield, 4s. 34., pablished at 5s.—All new Books, 
&., on the same Germs. 8. & T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall Buildings, 
back of the Bank of England, London, E.C.—All ited perfectin 
every respect and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. 
Copy the Address. The rate of postage is 2d. for each 3 Ib. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four Compartments ; 
DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING-CAS ES, TRA- 
VELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 
Travelling. By post for Two Stamps. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACKS- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTER. 











the growth of a sounder pub 


opinions, as far as I could realise them.” 


The Srconp Drviston will come down to that 


pages of facts bearing upon the history, religion, literature, 
arts, manners, and life of England from the Romans to 
the Revolution of 1688, Knicgut’s Porunar History or 
ENGLAND is beyond all question a very remarkable work. 
Not the least remarkable feature in it perhaps is the 
freshness of feeling and the catholicity of mind which 
still inspires a man, whom many yet associate with 
nothing else than the utilitarianism of the ‘ Useful Know- 
ledge Society.’ ’’—Spectator. 

“Mr. Knight’s book well deserves its name; it will be 
emphatically popular, and it will gain its popularity by 
genuine merit. It is as good a book of the kind as ever 
was written.” — Westminster Review, 

‘A History of England for’young men and young 
women=nota ‘Child’s History,’ like the pretty little 
volumes written by Mr. Dickens—but a book to be sought 
after the age of childhood is past and before the critical 
age has yet arrived—a book that shall be light and read- 
able, without being superficial—full of pictures rather than 
critical dissertations—a book for the parlour, the cottage, 
and the school-room :—such is the work proposed by Mr. 
Knight, The idea is good; and the first part of the work 
—all that is yet published—opens the subject well as to 
style and literary execution. Mr. Knight prefers the plea- 
sant to the stately. In his hands History lays aside her 
robes, her crown, and her majestic utterance; she de- 
lights to linger by the wayside, under shady branches or 
by old crosses or ivied porches, and gossip about ancient 
roads and peoples, quoting quaint old poets and romancers, 


London: Brapsury & E 


This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price 36s. with a copious Index, 
32 Steel Engravings and Numerous Woodcuts, 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688, 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


R a ch yay to the Fourth a which concludes this Period, the author says,— 
able custom in competitions of students, to divide their examinations in English Hi i v ras— 
period before the Revolution, and the more modern period. ‘ fms Srey Seated gery = 
istories have been ee as the works to be studied. 
ic opinion repudiates such a choice of either of the 
The political prejudices of Hume,—the ecclesiastical convictions of Lingard, 
formation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without preten 
that I have made some approaches to such a result, by an earnes 


and Illustrated by 


“*Tt is now almost the invari-- 


For the period to 1689, either Hume’s or Lingard’s 
I may venture to affirm that, in our immediate day, 
se books, in some respects so valuable.. 

»--render them very unsafe guides in the 
1 ding that I have supplied the want, I trust 
st desire to present a true picture of past events and 


For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and = 
sidiary details of this First Division of the Porputar History are ‘trea L : sbyemtiy: bess 


Work; with which view a Corrovs Inpex is added to the Four Volumes. 

The period of the reign of her present Majesty which has be: - 
Stitutional epoch in the important change of the commercial policy of the Country. The.  Postacriot 
expresses his earnest desire to bring his work to a close as speedily as possible, 
produce a mere superficial summary of a century and a half of England’ 


ted as forming a SEPaRaTE AND COMPLETE 


' ‘he author, in his Postscript,. 
consistently with his purpose; not to 
8 greatest progress. 


*," The First Number of the next part of the History, being No. XX XIII. of the work, was 
published on the 30th ult. 


“As an immense store-house—some two thousand ; whom she would resolutel 


y ignore in one of her graver 


moods. Her gossip is very pleasant and entertaining.’ 
—Atheneum, 


“Tt is not the history we have been accustomed td 
read—it is not stately, pompous narrative, sounding de- 
scription, characters created for princes, statesmen, and 
warriors, as these dignitaries might be fancied to have 
thought, spoken, or acted; itis, in fact, just the reverse. 
It is a narrative at all times spirited, often conversational, 
of the most important movements of the nation, and of 
the nation’s intellect, and of the men whose intellects and 
acts framed or swayed the national character, drawn 
from a careful collection of the ample sources which are 
now available to every student. It is a careful selection 
and appreciation of the results of the acts, laws, and 
customs which influenced society, and either pro- 
duced or flowed from particular phases of national 
character. There is another feature in this work 
that must be noticed with commendation —the judi- 
cious and abundant use of woodcut illustrations and 
portraits. The qualities we have indicated as the 
distinguishing characteristics of the work are very 
—— displayed in the occasional snatches of 
foreign history, which are necessary to render more 
intelligible and interesting the annals of our own island. 
But, as already mentioned, the striking feature of the 
popular history is its devotion to the really important 
object of an historian’s labours, to the illustration of the 
formation, growth, and development of the national 
character and national mind.”—Glasgow Citizen. 





VANS, 11, Bouverie Street. 





(See separate Catalogue.)—18 and 22, Strand. 
y ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully 


announce*that their “Spring Mattress” (Tucker’s Patent), 
possessing great advantages in its comfort, cleanliness, simplicity, 
portability, and cheapness, and the bedding most suitable for use 
with it, are kept in stock by the ‘peincipa Upholsterers and Bedding 
Warehousemen throughout the Un: Kingdom. be f 
The “Spring Mattress” (Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker) is 
rapidly coming into general use in France and Belgium. 


(Kocoa-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
0 ae me, arene capt Neen a mg RS 
atalogues, con se ices and eve! cular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.G, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—e— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
_inform the © ial World, Scholastic Instituti and the 
te generally that, by, a@ novel application of his unrivalled 

achinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
Scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new sents of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

, At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 

_. WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially ada to their use, being of different degrees 
oftlexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
‘he various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, ksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
Supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 


HOLLoway’s PILLS.—When we consider how 

uncertain are life and health, and their value is appreciated 
by all human beings, it is strange indeed to observe how often men 
panect the means of Frying. ese blessings at even the most 
the ~ = 








th 
ling cost. They pay heavil insure their m or 
ee oods from abciient be flood and field ; but they often put 
2 Un il it is too late, the of a few-shillings on a box of 
Rauway 8 Pills, whieh they eep by them as an unfail 
eafeguard, as charm whieh : ef the possessor against 
tions given with each box, aes a ” 


INE no longer an Expensive Luxury.—Our 

very superior PORTS, SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., of which 

we hold an extensive stock, are now in brilliant condition, at 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Being imported from the 
CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only charged half the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 stamps. Delivered free to any 


London way Te us. Terms, cash, or approved reference 
prior to delivery. 
“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 


doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine peer: ; 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. pouehy sent free on application —Brandy 
lés. per gallon. — WELLER & H 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane 





PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homeopathic Che- 


excellent hagte sear 0} y Lait ‘ 
homeeopathic patients, having been adopted by the general public 
can now be had of the principal grocers. Each 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 








EstaBLisHep 1838, 


Street, City. 
DIRECTORS. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. ——— Gurney, Esq. 





id its income is over ayear. 
avaness in ion with Lite Assurance are made on advan- 








tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 
= 7 WILn1aM 


Tray, Actuary. 


UGHES, Wholesale and Spirit 


mist, London.—1l lb, and 41b. packets, ls. 6d. and 9d.—This 
for the special use of 


packet is labelled 


ICTORIA and LEGAL and COMMERCIAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 18, King William 


Gee args Denny, Esq. . Jameson, Esq. 

J.C. ie, = John Jones 3 

‘William Elliot, M.D. John Nolloth, Esq. 

Robert Ellis, Esq. eaburn Staniland, Esq. 

J. P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. Daniel Sutton, Esq. _ 

John Gladstone, Esq. ‘Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 

‘Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 
The business of the Company emb every description of risk 

co th Life Assurance. 

The assets of the Company exceed £265,000. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY,,. 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTep 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Thomas George Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. omas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, E: 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, fq. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECURITY. — The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed £3,000,000. The Investmentsare nearly £1,000,000, in addition 
to upwa! of £600,000, for which the sharehold are resp ible, 
and the income is about £120,000 per annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
oo to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriation will be 
_ e an 1861, and persons who now effect insurances will participate 
ratea) 5 

BONUS. —The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s, to 
£63 16s. per cent. on the original sums ins 5 

oases 1S.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under 
policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; 
at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. 








Samvusr Incatt, Actuary. 





LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, 
London, E.C. The Half-yearly Dividend’ on the Shares of the 
Company will be in course of payment on MONDAY, the lirs Insr., 
and every following day (Sa ys excepted) between the hours of 


11 and 3 o’clock. 
FP. A. Encrrsacn, Actuary and Secretary. 
Dated the 7th day of October, 1858. 





Cry OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SOCIETY, into which is incorporated the business of 
THE ACHILLES LIFE OFFICE, 
18, New Briver Street, BLACKFRIARS, 


E. F. Leexss, Secretary. 


ANK.OF DEPOSIT, ESTABLISHED A.D. 
1844.—3, Pall Mall East, London. Parties desirous ofIxvastine 
Mowery are ere to examine the plan of Taz Banx or Deposit, 
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